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FERNANDO  GONZALEZ  ROA, 
AMBASSADOR  OF  MEXICO  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 


THK  recent  appointment  of  Dr.  Fernando  (lonzalez  Koa,  a  dis- 
tinjiuished  jurist,  as  ambassador  of  Mexico  in  the  United  States, 
comes  as  a  tribute  to  his  ability  and  efficient  service  to  his  countrx’ 
in  many  other  capacities  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

On  presenting  his  letter  of  credence  to  the  President  on  February 
21,  1933,  Dr.  (lonzalez  Koa  felicitously  said: 

It  i.s  u  source  of  e.special  satisfaction  for  me  to  begin  my  labors  at  a  time  when 
the  bonds  of  friendship  happily  existing  between  the  two  nations  have  reached 
such  a  degree  of  eordiality  that  it  would  be  hard  to  improve  them,  inasmuch  as, 
being  based  on  mutual  respect,  the  intelligent  understanding  of  problems,  and 
devotion  to  justice,  they  constitute  a  firm  and  lasting  achievement.  I  have  the 
honor  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Mexican  Government 
to  maintain  them  and,  if  it  be  possible,  still  further  to  strengthen  them. 

In  his  cordial  response  the  President  said: 

The  expression  of  Your  Excellency’s  desire  to  maintain  and  .strengthen  the 
good  relations  which,  by  reason  of  community  of  interests  and  propinquity  of 
territory,  are  a  matter  of  such  vital  concern  to  our  two  countries,  is  greatly 
apjjreciated,  and  I  assure  you  that  the  most  constant  and  cordial  cooi)eration  <m 
the  part  of  the  members  of  this  Government  will  be  extended  in  facilitating  the 
work  of  your  important  mission. 

A  partial  list  of  the  positions  which  Dr.  Gonzalez  Roa  has  held 
affords  some  idea  of  his  varied  interests  and  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  his  Government: 

Undersecretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  member  of  the 
Special  Me.\ican-American  Claims  Commission;  member  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can-French  Claims  Commission;  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Railways  of  Me.xico;  general  attorney  for  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico;  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  of 
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Jurists,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1927 ;  member  of  the  National  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion;  delegate  to  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  Habana,  1928;  member  of  the  Commission  of  InquirA’  and 
Conciliation,  Bolivia-Paraguay,  Washington,  1929;  legal  adviser  to 
several  Departments  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  to  private  cor¬ 
porations;  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico; 
delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations;  member  of  the  National  Banking 
Commission:  commissioner  to  treat  on  matters  pending  with  the 
United  States;  member  of  The  Hague  Permanent  Court  for  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration;  fifth  member  of  the  Commission  of  Conciliation 
between  the  United  States  and  Hungary;  professor  in  the  National 
School  of  Jurisprudence  (National  University  of  Mexico);  professor 
in  the  Free  School  of  Law  of  Mexico;  director  of  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Mexico;  member  of  the  Inter-American  High  Commission; 
and  president  of  the  Honorary  Board  of  the  Mexican  Bar  Association. 


ELIOT  O’HARA’S  WATER  COLORS 
OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 


By  Leila  Mechlin 

Art  Critic,  “Washington  Star”;  Secretary,  American  Federation  of  .lr/.s 

WHEN  the  season  was  chanpiif;  in  Wasliington,  D.C.,  from 
winter  to  spring;,  the  trees  putting  out  fresli  foliage,  the  cherry 
blossoms  in  bud,  the  new  administration,  headed  by  President  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  making  history  with  amazing  rapidity,  an  event  of 
note  and  significance  was  an  exhibition  of  water  colors  of  South 
America  held  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  a  building  especially 
dedicated  to  the  art  of  America.  These  were  the  work  of  a  Washing¬ 
ton  painter,  Eliot  O’Hara,  and  represented  the  fruit  of  a  trip  to  South 
America  of  about  4  months’  duration,  from  which  the  painter  had  but 
lately  returned. 

There  were  55  paintings  in  all,  representing  in  groups  of  from  7  to 
12  respectively  no  fewer  than  5  countries — Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile, 
Bolivia,  Peru — and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  are  of  course 
Chilean  but  a  place  apart.  When  Mr.  O’Hara  started  out  in  October 
he  had  no  intention  of  visiting  the  Straits,  but  arriving  at  Puerto 
Montt  as  a  steamer  of  the  Menendez  Behety  Line  was  about  to  sail, 
he  decided  instantly  upon  the  16-day  trip,  and  found  it  extraordinarily 
beautiful.  And  also,  he  says,  “everyone  en  route  was  endlessly  help¬ 
ful  and  courteous.’’ 

This  was  Mr.  O’Hara’s  first  visit  to  South  America,  and  it  was 
undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  painting  typical  South  American 
scenes.  It  was  a  journey  of  discovery  and  adventure  and  as  such 
eminently  successful.  Not  only  did  Mr.  O’Hara  paint  the  55  water 
colors  which  constituted  the  exhibition  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art  but  many  more,  not  all  equally  important  perhaps — some  mere 
sketches  in  pencil  and  in  color — but  of  such  character  that  they  will 
supply  him  with  invaluable  data  for  future  use.  And  with  these 
paintings  and  drawings  he  brought  back  to  the  L'nited  States  a  store 
of  delightful  memories  of  things  seen,  of  unforgettable  beauty,  of  many 
kindnesses  from  strangers,  and  of  civilizations,  ancient  and  modern, 
that  called  forth  admiration  and  respect. 

Mr.  O’Hara  started  his  journey  under  the  best  of  auspices  after 
consultation  with  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  embassies  and 
legations  of  the  several  South  American  countries  that  he  proposed 
to  visit.  The  out-bound  sea  trip  was  on  steamers  of  the  Munson 
Line;  the  in-bound  trip  on  a  steamer  of  the  Grace  Line,  both  lines 
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afFordiiijr  liim  every  courtesy.  Briefly,  liis  journey  took  liitu  first  to 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  and  then  over  the  Andes  by  way  of 
the  five  lakes  to  Puerto  Montt  and,  after  the  Straits  interlude,  up  the 
coast  to  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Each  country  he  found  to  possess  unique 
characteristics,  hut  all  were  alike  in  the  generous  hospitality  extended. 

The  pictures  that  Mr.  O’Hara  brought  back  with  him  are  colorful 
and  clever,  hut  that  which  makes  them  of  real  importance  is  the  fact 
that  they  register  his  emotional  impressions  of  these,  to  him,  com¬ 
pletely  new  scenes.  They  are  for  the  most  part  landscapes.  In  the 


HIO  1)E  JANEIRO  FROM 
MCTIIEROV,  BRAZIL. 

In  this  water  color  Mr.  O'Hari 
pictures  his  impression  of  tlie 
Iteautilul  hay  of  Rio  >le  Janeiro 
seen  throueh  the  palms  just 
after  sunset. 


C'uurteey  of  Kliot  O'Hara 

beautiful  setting  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  he  found  much  of  interest.  With 
great  delight  he  painted  the  Sugar  Loaf,  wliich  stands  as  gaunt  sentinel 
to  the  magnificent  harbor.  He  also  painted  Rio  front  Xietheroy  as 
seen  through  a  group  of  royal  palms.  This  painting,  in  compliment 
to  the  artist  and  South  America,  was  purchased  from  the  exhibition 
in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  will  hang  in  the 
White  House.  Also  in  the  Brazilian  group  were  paintings  of  Bahia 
and  Santos,  the  former  a  very  early  settlement,  antedating  James¬ 
town,  Va.,  by  more  than  half  a  century,  the  latter  the  greatest  of  coffee 
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ports.  After  a  brief  stay  in  Buenos  Aires,  Mr.  O’Hara  went  inland 
and  painted  lakes,  mountains,  and  trees.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  works  in  bis  exhibition  was  Rio  Frias  in  the  Andes — height 
appearing  above  height,  partly  cloud-veiled — while  in  the  foreground 
in  mirrorlike  placidity  is  seen  a  glacial  stream  flowing  through  tree- 
dotted  meadows.  Another  Argentine  subject  of  great  beauty  was  On 
Lake  Xahuel  Huapi.  Two  giant  white-trunked  trees  are  seen  on  the 
shore  of  an  emerald  lake,  measuring  their  height  against  a  mountain 

KIO  FRIAS  IN  THE  AR¬ 
GENTINE  ANUES. 

The  mist  settling  on  the 
mountains  eives  an  almost 
Japanese  effet'l  to  this  water 
color. 


range  snowcapped  along  the  sky  line.  Mr.  O’Hara  has  made  a 
special  study  of  tree  formations,  and  his  Ghost  Trees  at  Correntoso  gave 
evidence  of  his  knowledge  of  tree  anatomy,  as  well  as  his  sense  of  the 
dramatic  in  nature.  The  red  city  of  Antofogasta  made  an  interesting 
color  note  in  this  exhibition  and  his  Fluasos  (cowboys)  near  Ensenada 
introduced  a  bit  of  human  interest. 

The  Straits  of  Magellan  group  comprised  mostly  pictures  of 
mountains — stern — in  some  instances  forbidding  but  inspiring — great 


Courteay  of  KItot  O'Hara 
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C'ourtesy  of  Eliot  O' Harm 

NATALES. 


Across  the  bay  of  Ultima  Es|ierania  (Last  Ilotie)  from  the  sheep  country  are  some  of  the  most  draniatic 
mountains  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 


works  of  nature.  In  speaking  of  this  part  of  South  America,  Mr. 
O’Hara  pays  high  tribute  to  the  sterling  worth  of  the  sheep  herders 
who  make  it  their  home.  A  very  different  picture,  or  series  of  pictures, 
Mr.  O’Hara  gives  us  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  from  that  of  earlier  travelers. 
According  to  Mr.  O’Hara  travel  in  South  America  is  an  adventure, 
but  in  beauty  rather  than  in  danger  and  hazard. 

From  Chile  Mr.  O’Hara  went  to  Bolivia,  which  of  all  the  countries 
visited  he  found  most  colorful  and  individual,  owing  in  part  to  the 
still  prevalent  wearing  of  native  costumes.  In  each  city  in  which 
Mr.  O’Hara  stayed  he  visited  the  art  museum  and  found  much  to 
interest  and  to  admire.  In  Bolivia  the  art  museum  is  given  over 
exclusively  at  present  to  historical  exhibits,  the  works  of  art  of  the 
ancient  people  who  inhabited  this  country.  But  here  he  made  con¬ 
tacts  with  a  number  of  artists  of  e.xceptional  ability — a  painter  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  fine  arts  at  Yale  University  and  a 
deaf  and  dumb  Indian  sculptor  whose  genius  recalls  that  of  Mestrovi6 
and  Bourdelle.  Here  a  little  exhibition  of  Mr.  O’Hara’s  paintings 
was  held  and  one  painting  given  as  a  nucleus  for  a  modern  collection. 
In  his  Bolivia  group  are  two  or  three  portrait  studies — Indian  Girl, 
Bolivian  Indian,  A  Descendant  of  the  Incas — strongly  delineated. 
Here  also  are  several  architectural  themes— A  Colonial  House  of  1775 
with  interesting  court;  a  nocturne.  The  Southern  Cross,  the  facade  of 
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C<»tirtp«y  f>f  Eliot  O’Hara 


ANTOFAGASTA. 


ThisChileancit>'Uesh«tween  the  bright  (Timson  Atacama  deiiert  ami  the  Paciflc. 


a  stucco  house  of  Spanish  type  of  arcliitecture,  bathed  in  pale  moon- 
lijrht,  the  stars,  formin"  a  cross,  Allowing  in  the  "ray-blue  sky. 
Morning  Shopping  is  a  lively,  colorful  street  scene,  as  is  also  The 
Sunday  Market. 

Finally  we  come  to  Peru.  In  this  group  was  a  picture  of  The  Oldest 
Church  in  Arequipa,  Conquistador's  Palace,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
artist’s  own  hotel  room.  Here  were  more  red  roofs — but  now  of 
Area  Santa  Clara,  Cuzco — a  most  interesting  and  engaging  study  of 
Eucalyptus  Trees — and  a  wonderful  interpretation  of  the  hills  covered 
with  volcanic  ash  at  Mollendo.  What  variety  and  what  charm! 
A  new  world  opened  to  other  artists  and  travelers  of  North  America. 

Mr.  O’Hara  is  one  of  the  leading  water  colorists  of  our  northern 
continent  of  America,  known  and  acclaimed  for  his  painting,  his 
teaching  and  his  writings.  A  book  on  water-color  painting  whimsically 
called  Making  Watercolor  Behave,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  has 
sold  in  an  edition  of  2,500  and  is  being  reprinted  at  this  time.  He 
contributes  to  all  of  the  leading  annual  exhibitions  of  water  colors  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  holds  one-man  shows,  and  in 
summer  conducts  a  large  outdoor  school  of  water-color  painting  in 
Maine  near  Kennebunkport.  But  Mr,  O’Hara  has  been  painting  for 
only  about  6  years.  Until  then  he  ran  a  factory  in  Waltham,  Mass., 
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and  lived  the  usual  life  of  an  enterprisinjr,  successful  business  man.  A 
friend  who  was  a  teacher  of  drawing:  induced  him  to  take  up  sketching: 
as  a  pastime  and  then  he  experimented  with  color.  Almost  directly 
he  knew  that  he  must  paint  rather  than  manufacture.  With  a  wife 
and  children  to  support,  he  courag:eously  burned  his  bridges  and 
changed  his  career.  He  has  never  repented  it.  Five  years  ago  he 
was  the  recipient  of  a  Guggenheim  fellowship  which  enabled  him  to 
travel  and  paint  for  several  months  in  Russia.  His  recent  trip  to  South 


A  COLONIAL  HOUSE,  LA 
PAZ,  BOLIVIA. 


This  patio  in  La  Paz  is  only  one 
of  many  entranrine  glimi>ses  of 
this  beautiful  city. 


Courtesy  of  Eliot  O'llars 


America  was  an  adventure  of  the  same  sort  hut  personally  planned. 
His  energy  is  tireless  and  his  enthusiasm  contagious. 

The  majority  of  the  water  colors  painted  by  Mr.  O’Hara  in  South 
America  are  on  white  paper,  15  by  21  inches  in  dimension,  and  are  in 
transparent  color,  broadly  applied.  So  swift  and  sure  is  Mr.  O’Hara’s 
stroke  that  it  seems  almost  unbelievable,  hut  coupled  with  simplicity, 
its  very  directness  gives  an  impression  of  ease.  His  work  is  never 
labored. 

But  what  a  gigantic  achievement — a  group  of  55  paintings  such  as 
these  done  in  new  places  within  so  limited  a  time!  To  achieve  such 
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rosults  tho  piiintor’s  eyes  must  be  iieeommodated  to  new  si«rbts  and 
the  artist’s  temperament  adjusted  to  Ids  surroundinjrs.  He  must  be 
able  promptly  to  throw  off  the  sensation  of  strangeness  and  to  aecom- 
modate  himself  to  his  environment  before  he  ean  be  free  to  seleet  and 
to  eompose.  Of  course  no  painter  who  works  as  does  Mr.  O’Hara  with 
such  breadth  and  freedom  is  restrained  by  facts.  It  is  his  impressions 
and  emotions  that  he  registei-s.  Possibly  this  fact  aeeounts  for  the 
appeal  which  his  |)aintings  make  an  appeal  transcending  charm  of 
color  and  subjective  interest.  Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  O’Hara  was  a 
successful  business  man  and  is  an  excellent  traveler,  he  is  first  and 
always  a  sensitive  and  zealous  i)ainter. 
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By  Percy  E.  Bakbocr,  B.S.,  C.E. 

Conxidthig  Mining  Engincir 

WOKl^D  jjold  production  in  1932  reached  the  astonishin<r  peak 
of  probably  more  than  24,000,000  ounces.  It  is  yet  too  early 
to  secure  accurate  final  fijiures.  One  American  authority  estimates 
the  total  as  “upward  of  23,900,000  ounces”,  while  the  most  au¬ 
thoritative  English  source  places  it  at  24,097,000  ounces.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  production  lies  not  alone  in  its  size,  but  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  achieved  17  years  after  world  authorities  had  decided  that  world 
{Told  ])roduction  had  started  on  an  inevitable  and  permanent  decline. 

In  1915  the  world  production  of  §rold,  as  given  by  the  United  States 
Mint,  reached  22,737,520  ounces.  From  this  all-time  peak,  the 
production  decreased  to  15,451,945  ounces  in  1922.  During  this 
period  the  declining  output  caused  widespread  concern  and  it  was 
feared  in  many  cpiarters  that  future  production  would  prove  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  world’s  increasing  business  needs.  Whether  one  shared 
this  concern  or  not,  everyone  is  gratified  that  the  gold  production  has 
been  increasing  since  1922;  that  the  1932  figures  indicate  the  greatest 
annual  production  in  history  and  that,  moreover,  indications  are  that 
it  will  he  e.xceeded  in  1933. 

This  new  all-time  peak  has  been  achieved  not  by  the  discovery  of  a 
single  new  producing  district  of  importance  but  by  increases  from 
almost  every  hitherto  known  productive  source.  The  cause  of  this 
lai^e  production  comprises  several  important  factors,  hut  by  far  the 
most  important  is  the  fact  that  it  has  become  more  profitable  to  mine 
gold,  because,  after  all,  the  strongest  motivating  force  in  gold  pro¬ 
duction  is  profit,  the  margin  between  the  cost  of  production  and  its 
selling  price. 

Because  of  world  economic  depression  and  the  great  decline  in 
commodity  prices,  the  cost  of  mining  has  decreased.  Not  only  are 
costs  reduced  and  profits  increased  for  continuous  producers  but  the 
decreased  costs  make  it  possible  to  mine  ore  of  a  grade  not  previously 
profitable.  This  is  one  of  the  factors  which  has  drawn  into  individual 
operation  placers  and  other  deposits  previously  idle.  Such  work  has 
not  merely  been  a  boon  to  many  thousands  of  unemployed  hut  has 
also  added  no  mean  amount  to  the  total  ])roduction. 

In  all  the  gold-mining  countries  unemployment  has  sent  literally 
thousands  of  people  prospecting  and  placering  on  various  scales  from 
individual  operations  to  undertakings  of  some  pretension. 
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In  British  Columbia  the  number  of  free  miners’  certificates  issued 
indicates  that  some  7,000  men  formerly  unemployed  have  participated 
in  the  search  for  ^old.  These  operations,  together  with  those  of 
experienced  prospectors,  have  extended  exploration  far  beyond  the 
ranges  heretofore  covered  and  promise  increased  production  for  the 
future. 

In  California  wliole  families  have  taken  to  the  hills  in  this  search  for 
gold.  Some  of  course  meet  with  failure  and  disappointment;  others 
make  a  living;  and  some  few  make  strikes  which  for  them  end  the 
depression.  In  Colorado  the  Engineers  Society  has  sponsored  grub¬ 
staking  the  jobless  miners  to  help  them  in  their  quest.  Colorado  is 
preeminently  the  home  of  the  grubstake — that  is,  the  furnishing 
of  funds  to  jirovide  food  and  sustenance  to  the  miner  during  the 
unproductive  period  of  his  search. 

In  Montana  the  School  of  Mines  is  conducting  free  classes  to  train 
people  to  use  the  gold  pan  and  the  rocker  to  help  them  increase  their 
chances  of  a  successful  hunt  for  the  precious  metal.  In  Alaska  also 
there  has  been  a  “depression  gold  rush,”  and  despite  the  sparse  popu¬ 
lation  and  great  mining  dilliculties  the  increased  production  in  1932  is 
expected  to  be  raised  by  another  25  percent  of  the  total  in  1933. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  flooded  with  inquiries 
about  gold  prospects  and  jilacering.  It  is  estimated  that  50,000  to 
75,000  unemployed  in  the  United  States  have  been  engaged  in  this 
treasure  hunt,  and  when  the  winter  season  has  passed  this  number  will 
probably  be  considerably  augmented. 

There  are  said  to  be  40,000  formerly  unemployed  now  engaged  in 
small  scale  or  individual  placer  operations  in  Chile.  This  movement 
has  been  fostered  by  the  Clovernment,  which  expects  by  tbe  further 
use  of  this  incentive  to  solve  its  problem  of  the  care  of  the  unemployed 
and  to  be  able  to  discontinue  other  unemployment  relief  after  the 
middle  of  the  current  year.  Cold  mining  operations  in  Chile  on  a 
large  scale  have  heretofore  been  generally  unprofitable,  largely  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  labor  as  well  as  supplies.  Both  have  been  scaled 
down  by  the  depression,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
future  of  C’hile  as  a  gold  producer  will  be  vastly  affected  by  current 
conditions,  which  may  have  lasting  effect,  particularly  if  important 
new  discoveries  are  made. 

Thus  the  depression  has  added  a  new  and  unique  chapter  to  the 
spectacular  history  of  gold  mining,  which  goes  back  to  the  very  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  New  World.  The  story  of  the  gold  acquired  by  the  con- 
<luista(lore.'<  from  the  Incas  of  Peru  and  from  the  natives  of  Panama, 
('entral  America,  and  Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  tales  of 
history,  blackened  although  it  is  by  tragic  injustice  and  cruelty.  It 
is  probably  well  that  we  cannot  know  the  e.xact  amounts  of  gold 
poured  into  the  coffers  of  the  Old  World  by  these  newly  discovered 
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lands.  If  these  amounts  were  jrreater  than  our  expectations,  our 
cupidity  and  envy  would  he  aroused,  and  if  below,  the  glamour  of  our 
fascinating  histories  would  he  dulled.  An  exact  knowledge  of  this 
gold  production  would  have  some  statistical  value,  perhaps,  but  the 
romance  of  the  story  as  it  is,  is  probably  worth  more  than  the  statis¬ 
tics.  We  know  that  this  gold  made  Spain  the  greatest  empire  of  the 
world  at  that  time  and  that  it  |)erhaps  saved  a  decadent  Europe  from 
further  and  perhaps  darker  “Dark  Ages.” 

The  gold  rush  of  ’49  to  California  is  still  a  matter  of  romance  hut, 
even  though  it  occurred  a  long  time  ago,  yet  it  took  place  within  an 
era  of  (lovernment  records  and  we  know  (piite  accurately  what  year 
to  year  produced.  Since  then  we  have  had  the  Comstock,  Crass 
Valley,  C’ripple  Creek,  and  minor  (’olorado  camps,  Alaska,  Goldfield, 
Porcupine,  Kirkland  Lake,  Rouyn,  and  othei-s,  each  with  glamour  and 
romance,  tragic  drama,  comedy  and  economics,  hut  in  every  case  with 
a  diminishing  of  the  romantic  and  an  increase  of  the  economic  signifi¬ 
cance,  vmtil  now  a  gold  discovery  of  importance  means  a  mad  rush  of 
avid  seekers  of  sudden  wealth,  (piickly  overwhelmed  with  law,  order, 
technical,  economic  and  statistical  experts,  local  and  foreign  exchange 
(juestions  and  all  the  other  |)rosaic  concomitants  of  too  much  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Gold  mining  is  now  just  a  matter  of  ounces  of  production  and 
dollai>>  of  |)rofit. 

The  accompanying  ('hart  Xo.  1,  drawn  on  ratio-scale  paper,  from 
which  rates  of  increase  in  percentages  can  easily  he  read,  shows  some 
very  interesting  facts.  The  great  increase  in  world  production  begin¬ 
ning  about  1890  was  due  to  the  discovery,  almost  coincidently,  of  the 
extensive  gold  deposits  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  cyanide  process  of 
gold  extraction,  which  made  possible  not  only  the  profitable  treat¬ 
ment  of  those  South  African  ores  but  also  that  of  many  gold  deposits 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  North  America,  theretofore  too 
tow  grade  or  too  refractory  to  be  treated  by  the  then  common  methods. 
In  the  early  nineties  also  North  America  was  thrilled  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  several  very  rich  and  very  productive  new  gold  camps. 
The  I'nited  States  ultimately  surrendered  its  |)remier  position  as  a 
|)roducer  to  the  Transvaal,  hut  rising  production  made  the  North 
American  out|)ut  conform  closely  to  world  production,  as  shown  by 
the  chart.  The  Tnited  States  has  now  been  exceeded  by  Canada, 
which  has  achieved  second  place  as  a  world  producer.  Its  phenom¬ 
enal  rise  is  shown  in  Chart  No.  2.  At  one  time  it  had  the  world’s 
second  largest  gold  i)roducing  mine,  the  largest  then  being  in  the 
Transvaal,  (’anada’s  expansion  has  not  yet  reached  its  zenith,  and 
given  economic  conditions  favorable  to  gold  mining,  it  can  con¬ 
fidently  be  expected  that  C'anada  for  some  years  will  continue  to 
increase  its  output. 
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CllAHT  No.  I  (iOl.l)  rUODlC'I'ION  OK  TIIK  WOKI.D  AM)  TIIK  AMKHICAS.  IS7.!- I!W:>. 
(tiiianlilios  arotiivcti  in  liiip  (Uiiaa's.) 


Kofoniiifr  to  (Miart  No.  1,  it  will  lx*  soon  tlnit  South  Ainorioii 

(lid  not  inoroiiso  its  jrold  |)ro(luotion  with  tho  iidvont  of  oyanidntion 
hut  has  inaintaiiK'd  a  moro  or  loss  stoady  hut  slowly  inoroasing  |)roduo- 
tion  u|)  to  tho  war  and  tho  post  war  inllation  |)oriods,  which  ourtailod 
gold  production  all  over  tho  world.  Tho  production  in  South  Ainorioa 
is  now  rising  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  in  either  North  Aniorica  or 
tho  world  as  a  whole. 


icm'.du  nuii. 
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Mexico  and  Central  America  have  been  produeinfi  gold  since  before 
the  Spanish  conquest.  Mexico  heeaine  a  very  important  producer  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  growth  of  mining  through¬ 
out  the  State  and  the  general  geological  knowledge  acquired  does  not 
leave  hope  for  the  same  rate  of  expansion  as  in  South  America.  How¬ 
ever,  political  upheavals  had  probably  more  direct  adverse  effect  on 
gold  production  than  in  most  Latin  American  countries  and  Mexico 
should  exceed  any  previous  record  of  production. 

Central  America,  Panama,  and  the  West  Indies  also  have  been  gold 
producers  since  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus, 
but  their  tropical  climates  have  prevented  the  hunt  for  gold  with  the 
same  aggressiveness  that  the  northern  countries  have  seen,  and  the 
jungle  vegetation  adds  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty  to  prospecting. 

Argentina,  Cruguay,  and  Dutch  Guiana  have  never  been  important 
producers  of  gold.  French  and  British  Guiana  have  been  consider- 
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able  producers,  reachin"  their  peaks  around  tlie  end  of  the  nineteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries.  The  production,  mostly 
from  alluvial  gold,  has  since  declined  and  at  present  is  unimportant. 
However,  the  Guianas  have  suffered  more  than  usual  from  managerial 
difficulties  not  necessarily  innate  to  the  mining  industry,  and  while 
the  most  available  deposits  have  been  worked,  it  is  still  possible  that 
the  Guianas  may  e.xceed  their  previous  productions. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  Brazil  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  during  the  eighteenth  century  this  country  was  by  far  the 
world’s  largest  producer.  During  the  nineteenth  century  this  pro¬ 
duction  declined  greatly,  but  an  increase  has  been  registered  in  the 
present  century.  While  it  has  not  equaled  the  early  records,  yet 
Brazil  is  an  important  producer  with  a  good  outlook. 

The  history  of  gold  production  in  Chile,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela  begins  with  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards 
and  was  part  of  the  El  Dorado  legend  to  which  literature  owes  so 
much.  All  of  these  countries  have  great  possibilities,  and  while 
they  present  formidable  prospecting  and  mining  difficulties,  never¬ 
theless  the  present  economic  factors  favorable  to  gold  mining,  together 
with  the  recent  adaptation  of  cyanidation  and  flotation  processes, 
open  new  vistas  to  these  countries  in  the  production  of  the  world’s 
most  sought  after  metal. 

The  modern  development  of  South  American  gold  mining  has  been 
backward,  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  its  romantic  history  of 
early  richness  and  pnnluction.  It  is  (juite  possible,  however,  that  the 
|)resent  world  economic  depression  may  be  the  augur  of  a  new  day  for 
this  South  American  industry'.  Mining  costs  have  been  lowered  all 
over  the  world  and  high  cost,  rather  than  a  lack  of  ore  deposits,  has 
been  one  of  the  main  factors  in  retarding  South  American  gold  produc¬ 
tion.  The  extremely  rugged  character  of  the  Andes  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  element  not  only  in  these  high  costs  but  also  in  the  matter  of 
prospecting;  another  very  important  factor  has  been  tbe  difficulty  of 
securing  investing  capital. 

There  are  certain  obvious  difficulties  that  will  be  continuing  in  a 
more  or  less  permanent  degree,  sucb  as  nationalities  and  nationalism, 
distances,  and  social  and  political  conditions,  but  one  very  great 
handicap  in  tbe  past  can  be  overcome — that  is  the  psychology  of  the 
owner.  This  psychological  factor  is  not  only  South  American;  it  is 
typical  of  any  owner  of  a  gold  prospect  or  even  of  an  operative  gold 
mine.  There  is  a  universal  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  vendors  to 
overvalue  a  gold  property  in  its  initial  stages.  This  is  perhaps  naturally 
instinctive,  but  it  is  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  value  of  gold  to 
the  producer.  When  gold  reaches  the  marts  of  the  world,  whether  in 
industrial  or  monetary  uses,  an  ounce  of  gold  is  an  ounce  of  gold  and 
no  one  cares  what  it  cost  to  produce  it.  But  to  the  miner  who  is 
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(>|)(*rat’mir  tlio  i)ro|)(*rty  tho  cost  of  |)ro(lncin<;  an  ounce  of  <;ol(l  is  tlie 
major  controlling:  factor,  because  the  selling  |)rice  is  fixed;  if  bis  costs 
are  not  well  below  tbe  selling:  price,  then  bis  operation  will  not  be 
profitable,  and  as  soon  as  bis  profits  stop  tbe  end  of  the  inininj:  opera¬ 
tion  is  soon  in  si<:bt.  It  is  ‘renerally  fpiite  useless  to  try  to  show  tbe 
vendor  why  be  should  be  satisfied  with  a  lower  price  for  his  property. 
It  is  bis  j)ro|)erty;  if  be  considers  it  worth  so  inucb  to  himself,  that  is 
bis  preropitive,  and  if  be  fails  to  find  a  buyer,  that  is  his  own  disap¬ 
pointment.  However,  if  one  tries  to  show  him  why  it  is  not  a  j:ood 
investment  from  tbe  standpoint  of  capital,  and  an  alternative  but 
lower  offer  is  made,  he  is  likely  to  feel  that  an  effort  is  beinj:  made  to 
trade  him  down.  Then  be  becomes  suspicious  of  tbe  wei»:bt  of  tbe 
arfrument  used  and  will  look  elsewhere  for  a  buyer  on  bis  orifrinal 
terms,  jrenerally  to  be  disaj)pointed  a<rain  and  finally  to  develop  an 
unfortunate  opinion  of  mine  capitalists.  Yet  there  is  |)lenty  of  money 
avid  for  "old  miniii"  investment.  It  is  ama/.infr  bow  many  {:old 
mining  propositions  a  re  brought  toXew  York  for  financiii",  which  from 
a  miniii"  standpoint  have  much  attractiveness,  but  fail  sometimes  to 
"ct  even  a  little  attention  because  they  are  improperly  or  jworlj’^ 
presented  with  insuflicient  en^ineerinj:  data  or  extravagant  estimates 
unsupported  by  any  ensrineerin"  data ;  or  with  price  and  terms  fixed  by 
rule  of  thumb  or  tbe  wish  of  the  vendor  which  does  not  "ive  the  investor 
even  “a  run  for  his  money.” 

In  mining  enjrineerin"  there  are  three  accepted  classifications 
of  ore:  positive,  probable,  and  possible.  Positive  ore  is  ore  that 
is  blocked  out  on  at  least  three  sides;  probable  ore  is  ore  blocked 
out  on  at  least  one  side;  and  possible  ore  is  the  ore  wbieb  may  be 
estimated  to  extend  beyond  any  present  workings  and  may  be 
large  or  small  in  amount,  depending  upon  geological  conditions. 
Assuming  that  a  mine  has  sufficient  profitable  ore  and  geological 
possibilities  to  run  into  a  considerable  tonnage,  tbe  accepted  method 
of  soundly  arriving  at  tbe  worth  of  tbe  mine  is  briefly  as  follows: 

Multiplying  tbe  tonnage  by  tbe  net  profit  per  ton  gives  tbe  net 
value  of  tbe  ore  in  tbe  mine.  From  this  must  be  deducted  tbe 
cost  of  tbe  further  develoi)ment  to  tbe  productive  stage,  together 
with  tbe  cost  of  tbe  ecpiipment  recpiired,  a  mill,  surface  developments, 
etc.  This  gives  the  net  value  of  the  property,  but  over  a  term  of 
years,  not  as  of  today.  Assume  that  for  tbe  mill  capacity  contem- 
jdated  there  is  suflicient  ore  to  run  tbe  mill  for  10  years.  Then 
dividing  tbe  net  value  by  10  gives  tbe  amount  available  for  an 
annual  dividend  throughout  tbe  life  of  tbe  mine.  Recourse  is  then 
had  to  present  worth  investment  tables,  where  for  any  given  rate  of 
return  required  on  invested  capital,  a  present  worth  factor  is  obtained 
for  the  number  of  years  tbe  dividend  is  payable,  in  this  assumed 
case  10  years.  This  factor  when  multiplied  into  the  annual  dividend 
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will  <rivo  the  present  worth  of  the  mine;  that  is,  n  sum  or  price  which 
will  return  to  the  investor  his  original  investment  at  the  end  of  10 
years,  tojrether  with  a  return  of  the  determined  rate  of  interest  on 
this  capital  duriiifr  and  throughout  these  10  years.  It  will  thus 
he  seen  that  after  all  the  talk  of  the  lure  of  *iold — and  individually 
this  lure  is  undouhtedly  very  jrreat — when  it  comes  to  interesting 
capital  in  a  mining  venture  on  a  considerable  scale,  is  just  cold 
financial  computation  based  on  a  fixed  return  on  cajntal. 

(Jenerally  the  price  element  is  the  controlling  factor.  Here  is  a 
recent  e.\am|)le.  A  pro|)erty  had  a  history  of  production  and 
development  and  had  suflicient  ore  blocked  out  from  which  a  net 
profit  of  $:100,000  could  he  expected.  The  j)rice  of  the  property 
was  $1  ■)(),()()().  Those  figures  would  seem  to  indicate,  and 
undouhtedly  they  did  to  the  vendors,  that  one  could  readily 
double  his  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  represents  a  loss  to  the 
buyer.  The  property  will  reipiire  a  large  mill  and,  being  located 
iti  an  arid  country,  water  will  have  to  he  piped  and  i)umped  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  The  cost  of  equipping  the  |)roperty  will  he  at 
least  $150,000.  Therefore  it  would  recpiire  the  total  net  value  in 
sight  to  pay  the  original  cost  of  the  property  and  the  equipment. 
The  vendors  would  have  their  $150,000;  the  buyer  would  own  a  piece 
of  property  and  some  e(pii|)ment  which  he  had  worked  several 
years  to  make  pay  for  itself,  hut  there  would  he  no  ore  in  sight; 
and  all  he  has  for  his  trouble  and  his  pains  is  the  return  of  his  capital 
without  interest  and  the  jjrivilege  of  spending  more  time  and  money 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  i)rofitahle  ore  body.  Obviously  such  a 
proposition  could  hardly  he  called  attractive  to  capital.  Yet  it 
could  he  made  into  a  fairly  attractive  proposition,  fair  and  profitable 
to  both  sides,  if  the  vendors  could  rightly  evaluate  what  they  have 
to  offer. 

Recently  an  American  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  effort, 
time,  and  mone\’  securing  a  gold  mining  concession  from  one  of  the 
South  American  countries,  which  he  brought  to  New  York  with 
great  hopes  and  expectations.  His  engineering  data  were  convinc¬ 
ing.  Although  the  mining  difficulties  were  great,  the  extent  of  the 
l)lacer  and  the  richness  of  the  ground  indicated  a  very  profitable 
operation  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  very  large  investment 
would  be  recpiired.  His  negotiations  resulted  in  disappointment 
because  of  the  time  limit  set  in  the  concession.  Only  a  large  com¬ 
pany  could  handle  the  operation.  If  one  could  have  been  found, 
and  undouhtedly  there  could  have  been,  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  allowable  for  the  comjiany  to  send  its  engineers  to  the  mine 
for  examination  and  verification  of  the  data  submitted  and  for 
preparation  for  the  undertaking  if  they  had  wanted  to  proceed. 
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South  American  governments  might  find  it  greatly  to  their  ad¬ 
vantage  if  they  would  establish  a  mining  bureau  to  assist  their 
nationals  to  put  in  proper  shape  for  presentation  to  capital  the  many 
attractive  mining  properties  awaiting  development  within  their 
borders.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  to  anticipate  a 
very  great  development  in  South  American  gold  mining  and  gold 
production.  It  has  not  yet  lived  up  to  its  modern  opportunity,  not 
so  much  through  fault  as  through  a  combination  of  natural  circum¬ 
stances  that  now  bid  fair  to  be  less  formidable  than  ever  before. 


GOLD  OF  THE  INDIES. 
FANCIED  AND  REAL 


By  Adam  Carter 

I^an  American  I'nion  Staff 

The  anri  sacri  fames — the  accursed  thirst  for  gold — played  a  star 
r<‘)le  in  planting  the  white  man’s  civilization  in  the  New  World. 
“We  suffer,”  Cortes  told  Moctezuma’s  emissary,  “from  a  disease  of 
the  heart  for  which  gold  is  the  specific  cure.”  “Ours  be  his  gold,  his 
pleasures!”  exclaimed  the  soldiers  of  Belalcazar  when  setting  forth 
in  quest  of  El  Dorado,  the  fabled  Gilded  King.  “Why  don’t  you  stay 
at  home  and  till  your  own  lands?”  queried  some  of  the  Indians  first 
met  by  Pizarro,  while  unknowingly  answering  this  (juestion  with  the 
gold  ornaments  displayed  on  their  persons. 

European  ideas  on  gold  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
native  Americans,  none  of  whom  gave  this  metal  wide  use  as  a  medium 
of  e.xchange.  True,  they  treasured  it;  brought  it  to  their  kings  as 
tribute;  used  it  to  decorate  their  temples  and  palaces;  wrought  it 
into  beautiful  jewels,  many  of  which  went  with  their  fathers  to  the 
grave.  But  it  remained  for  the  newcomers  to  show  them  how  deeply 
the  stuff  could  get  into  the  souls  of  men. 

An  ancient  historian  tells  us  that  the  subjects  of  the  Incas  looked  for 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  only  in  their  spare  time.  It  was  the 
Europeans  who  went  in  search  of  El  Dorado,  and  suffered  so  greatly 
in  these  expeditions  that  another  historian  was  led  to  wonder  if  they 
would  have  taken  as  much  trouble  to  get  into  Paradise. 

Prior  to  the  discovery  of  Mexico,  the  amount  of  gold  found  in  the 
New  World  had  been  comparatively  small.  Outside  of  the  ornaments 
presented  by  the  Indians  to  the  conquerors  and  those  the  latter 
acquired  through  barter  or  by  force,  the  only  source  of  the  metal  was 
a  few  mines  in  Hispaniola  (the  island  now  divided  into  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic),  Cuba,  and  elsewhere,  which  were  profitable 
only  on  account  of  the  insignificant  cost  of  labor. 
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In  February  of  1517  a  Spanish  hidalgo  by  the  name  of  Hermindez 
de  Cordoba  set  sail  from  Santiago  in  Cuba  with  three  vessels  and  110 
men.  After  21  days  at  sea,  during  which  heav}'  gales  were  encoun¬ 
tered,  he  found  himself  before  a  strange  and  unknown  coast.  The 
Indians  came  out  to  meet  the  ships,  in  canoes  equipped  with  oam  and 
sails,  and  very  cordially  invited  the  newcomers  to  visit  their  city.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  Spaniards  fell  in¬ 
to  an  ambush  and  got  back  to  their  ships  only  through  their  superior 
military  prowess.  The  place  where  Hernandez  de  Cordoba  made  this 
first  landing  was  Cape  Catoche,  in  Northern  Yucatan.  He  continued 


OII.DI.NC}  AN  INDIA.N  CUIKK. 

Legenil.s  have  referred  lo  priests  and  nofilenien  who  were  anointed  with  balsam  over  which  i>owdered  (told 
was  blown  throu):h  a  hollow  reed.  It  was  the  search  for  such  a  (Hided  King,  “El  Dorado”,  that  led 
many  of  the  conquMadortt  to  explore  the  northern  {Hirtion  of  South  .America. 

to  e.xplore  the  coast,  and  went  ashore  in  Camp(‘che,' where  he  was 
received  p(‘a(*efully,  hut  he  saw  all  around  him  so  many  warlike  prej)- 
arations  that  he  hastened  hack  to  his  fleet.  Another  landing  was  made 
at  Champotdn,  to  refill  the  water  casks,  and  while  engaged  in  this 
operation  the  Spaniards  were  surrounded  by  Indian  warriors.  When, 
ne.xt  day,  they  finally  broke  through  with  man}'  efforts,  an  eyewitness 
tells  us  that  “it  was  a  sight  to  see  how  the  Indians  ran  after  us, 
howling  outrageously,  throwing  arrows  that  whistled  in  the  air,  and 
harassing  us  with  their  lances.  ...  It  was  only  with  the  aid  of 
God  that  we  saved  our  lives  and  reached  our  ships.”  In  this  encounter 
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the  Spaniards’  loss  in  dead,  captured,  and  wounded  amounted  to  84 
men.  Kvery  soldier,  with  one  sinjrle  excej)tion,  had  been  wounded 
at  least  three  or  four  times.  The  commander  had  12  wounds.  Prep¬ 
arations  for  a  return  to  the  home  |)ort  were  he<;un  at  once,  and  soon 
the  adventurei's  forsook  those  evil  watei's,  hestowinjr  on  them  the 
name  “Bay  of  the  Bad  Fijrht.”  Ten  days  after  landin<r  in  Cuba 
Hernandez  de  Cordoba  died  from  his  wounds. 

The  exj)eriences  of  this  lii-st  ex|)edition  showed  clearly  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  newly  discovered  lands  were  entirely  different  from 
the  easily  subdued  natives  of  the  Antilles,  hut  the  tales  the  explorers 


MAXOA  OR  EL  DORADO. 

RiileiKli  reiKirteil  the  imaginary  Ntanoa,  or  El  Dorailo,  as  an  imiterial  city  which  excecilcd  in  greatness, 
richness,  and  hx-ation  all  other  cities  of  the  world.  The  iirint  shows  the  jxirtage  of  Ixiats  an<l  gold  frotn 
the  Essekel>e  (Esse<iiiilK»)  River  to  Lake  I'arinie  or  I’aritna. 

told  of  the  majrnificent  temples  and  palaces  they  had  seen,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  amount  of  jrold  brought  back  by  them,  led  Velastpiez, 
(Jovernor  of  Cuba,  to  organize  a  second  venture,  to  he  commanded  by 
his  nephew,  Juan  de  (Irijalva, 

The  new  expedition  left  Cuba  in  May  of  1518,  touched  the  places 
discovered  by  Hernandez  de  Cordoba,  and  explored  the  Gulf  Coast 
as  far  as  the  Panuco  River.  In  what  is  now  the  State  of  Tabasco  the 
Spaniards  entered  a  large  river,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  Grijalva, 
in  honor  of  their  commander.  Here  a  friendly  interview  was  held 
with  the  Indians,  and  a  certain  amount  of  gold  objects  obtained  in 
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oxcliiuifie  for  ‘jlnss  heads.  Besides,  tlie  lunveomers  were  told  that  in 
a  country  situated  farther  to  the  west  they  would  find  the  yellow 
metal  in  fireat  (juantities.  Proeeedinjr  along  the  coast,  (Jrijalva 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Aztecs,  and  at  one  place  was  met  hy  the 
Indian  governor  of  the  region,  who  had  instructions  from  his  emperor, 
Moctezuma,  to  learn  all  he  could  about  the  strength  and  intentions 
of  the  newcomers.  Presents  were  exchanged — worthless  trinkets  for 
jewels  and  gold  ornaments  and  vessels  of  the  finest  workmanship- - 
barter  was  carried  on  for  several  days,  and  then  Clrijalva  sent  one  of 
his  ships  hack  to  (’uha,  laden  with  the  treasures  he  had  gathered, 
which  e.xceeded  his  greatest  expectations.  Afterwards,  he  touched 
at  San  Juan  de  riua  and  Sacrificios,  two  islands  at  the  entrance  of 
what  is  now  Veracruz  harbor.  Tpon  his  return  to  C’uha,  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  six  months,  (jrijalva  received,  not  the  warm  welcome 
he  had  expected,  hut  merely  the  criticism  of  Velasquez  for  not  having 
shown  sufficient  initiative  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  new-found 
lands. 

Velasquez  certainly  could  not  have  complained  about  a  lack  of 
initiative  on  the  part  of  Hernan  Cortes,  the  man  to  whom  he  gave  the 
command  of  the  third  expedition  into  Mexico,  which  left  Cuba  in 
February  of  1519  and  was  made  up  of  GOO  Spaniards  and  200  Indians, 
with  16  horses.  These  animals,  foreign  to  the  New  World,  were  then 
very  rare  and  therefore  highly  prized. 

('ortes  skirted  the  Mexican  Gulf  Coast  and  after  making  several 
landings  reached  San  Juan  de  Uliia,  where  he  received,  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  a  visit  from  Teuhtlile,  the  Aztec  Governor.  Rich  presents 
were  made  to  (’ortes  at  this  first  interview,  and  it  was  then  that  he 
mentioned  the  “disease  of  the  heart”  afflicting  the  Spaniards,  for 
which  gold  was  the  specific  cure. 

ft  was  not  long  before  Cortes,  after  some  adroit  political  maneuver¬ 
ing,  founded  the  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
ftorereiynH,  ceasing  to  be  directly  responsible  to  Velasquez.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  gave  another  proof  of  his  “initiative”  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  fleet.  This  measure  was  taken  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  wavering  hearts  of  his  followers  hy  depriving  them  of  a  means  of 
retreat. 

The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  abounds  in  deeds  that  show 
how  much  self-reliance  and  resourcefulness  Cortes  possessed.  In 
Cholula,  on  the  way  to  Tenochtitlan  (the  Aztec  capital,  whose  site 
Mexico  City  now  occupies)  he  turned  the  tables  on  the  Indians,  who 
were  planning  to  exterminate  the  Spaniards,  by  leading  them  into  a 
trap  in  which  several  thousand  were  slaughtered.  When  he  learned 
that  the  Governor  of  Cuba  had  sent  Narvaez,  with  a  well-equipped 
force,  to  fight  and  subdue  him,  he  turned  back,  gave  Narvaez  battle, 
defeated  him  and  induced  the  newly  arrived  men  to  fight  under  his 
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banners.  After  arrivin^r  in  Mexico  City,  when  his  position  hecaine 
too  danfierous  he  saved  himself  hy  a  bold  stroke — the  imprisonment 
of  the  Emperor  Moctezuma.  And,  of  course,  the  proof  par  excellence 
of  his  marvelous  leadership  lies  in  the  Conquest  itself;  in  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  a  mighty  empire  hy  a  mere  handful  of  men. 

It  was  indeed  a  rich  sovereign  whom  the  Spaniards  captured. 
When  they  first  saw  him,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  glittering  retinue, 
in  a  palanquin  blazing  with  burnished  gold  and  shaded  hy  a  canopy 


THE  TREK  OF  THE  S.\I) 
NIGHT,  MEXICO. 

History  relates  that  under  this 
tree.  Cortfs  wept  as  a  result 
of  the  losses  inflicted  upon 
his  followers  in  their  al- 
lenipted  evacuation  of  Te- 
mM'htitlan  with  their  liur- 
dens  of  eolden  treasure. 


of  featherwork  powdered  with  jewels  and  fringed  with  siher.  The 
person  of  the  Emperor  was  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  the 
soles  of  his  sandals  were  of  gold.  The  cortege,  was  preceded  hy  three 
ofiicers  of  state  bearing  golden  wands,  and  when  Moctezuma  alighted 
the  ground  was  covered  with  tapestry  that  his  feet  might  not  touch 
the  base  earth. 

The  amount  of  gold  taken  from  Moctezuma  has  been  estimated  as 
close  to  $7,000,000.  A  tidy  sum  for  those  days;  so  tidy,  in  fact,  that 
few  European  monarchs,  we  are  told,  could  then  boast  of  having  as 
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much  treasure  in  their  coffers.  However,  a  large  part  of  this  gold 
was  destined  not  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Even  the 
imjirisonment  of  the  Aztec  Emperor  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  insure 
|)ermanently  their  safety  in  Tenochtitlan,  and  when  he  died,  from  a 
wound  inflicted  by  his  own  embattled  subjects,  the  Spaniards  decided 
to  evacuate  the  city,  and  to  do  this  at  night,  when  their  movements 
were  less  likely  to  be  detected  by  the  enemy.  Some  of  the  treasure 
had  to  be  abandoned,  for  lack  of  means  of  transportation.  Many  of 
the  soldiers,  tempted  by  the  heaps  of  shining  metal,  overburdened 
themselves  with  it,  in  spite  of  their  commander’s  advice  that  “he 
travels  safest  in  the  dark  night  who  travels  lightest.”  Their  cupidity 
proved  to  be  their  doom  in  the  carnage  that  ensued  when  the  Aztecs 
detected  the  attempt  to  escape. 

The  Spaniards  lost  practically  all  of  the  treasure;  all  their  artillery, 
ammunitions  and  baggage;  and  more  than  half  of  their  men  and  their 
horses. 

This  was  the  famous  “Sad  Night”,  in  which  the  stout  heart  of 
C’ortes  was  overcome  by  his  emotions  and  he  wept  bitterly  as  he 
reviewed,  from  his  seat  under  a  majestic  ahuehuete  tree,  the  remnants 
of  his  once  proud  army. 

But  the  great  leader’s  hour  of  grief  was  short.  He  soon  reorganized 
his  forces,  renewed  the  struggle,  and  after  many  epic  fights,  in  some  of 
which  the  odds  were  so  overwhelmingly  against  the  Spaniards  that 
they  fought  “with  their  souls  in  their  teeth”,  he  laid  a  firm  foundation 
for  what  was  to  become  Spain’s  most  important  colony  in  the  New 
World. 

The  discovery  and  conquest  of  Peru,  performed  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Francisco  Pizarro  in  the  early  part  of  the  si.xteenth  century, 
fully  matched,  and  may  even  have  surpassed,  the  sheer  lunacy  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortes.  “The  odds”,  an  author  tells  us, 
“were  too  great  to  be  combated  by  sober  reason.  They  were  only  to 
he  met  triumphantly  in  the  spirit  of  the  knight  errant.” 

Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  who  discovered  the  Pacific  in  1513,  had 
obtained  what  he  considered  reliable  accounts  of  a  great  kingdom 
that  flourished  in  the  south.  However,  no  previous  expeditions 
(except  one  organized  by  Andagoya,  which  soon  returned,  sadly 
depleted  hy  the  ravages  of  fever)  had  been  led  to  this  alluring  land 
when  the  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  two  men  of  arms,  Pizarro  and 
Almagro,  and  a  priest,  Hernando  de  Luque.  “Luque  o  loco”,  some 
of  his  contemporaries  called  him  for  furnishing  the  money  spent  in 
these  ventures. 

On  November  14,  1524,  Pizarro  left  Panama  in  one  of  two  ships 
used  in  the  first  expedition.  When  the  first  landing  was  made,  after 
70  days  at  sea,  34  of  the  112  men  aboard  had  already  died  from  fever. 
Hunger,  and  strife  with  the  Indians,  further  thinned  the  Spaniards’ 
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ranks.  In  an  encount(*r,  Pizarro  rocoivod  sovimj  wounds,  any  one  of 
which  might  easily  liave  |)roved  mortal.  Finally,  he  returned  to 
Panama,  with  only  (iO  men—  and  some  gold.  In  the  meantime, 
Almagro  had  sailed  in  the  other  vessel.  Reaching  the  mainland  and 
not  finding  Pizarro,  he  e.xplored  the  coast  and  then  returned  to 
Panama  with  a  sizable  amount  of  treasure. 

The  second  e.\i)edition  was  hegun  in  the  s|)ring  of  152().  The  gold 
ornaments  worn  hy  the  Indians  whom  the  adventurers  met  in  various 
places  clearly  showed  the  latter  that  the  country  was  rich,  hut  the 
warlike  nature  and  the  numbers  of  the  aborigines  showed  with  e(iual 


S.MKI.TI.XO  AM)  CASTING  001,1). 

The  process  of  fashi<)ninir  poltl  (»bje(  is  as  |K»rformecI  hy  the  Indians  of  the  (Juiana  repion  was  thus  pictured 
in  l)e  liry’s  Colltcticnts  l*irigrhintionum. 


clarity  that  it  was  dangerous.  Almagro  made  two  trips  in  (piest  of 
provisions  and  reinforcements,  leaving  l^izarro  and  his  men,  during 
the  second  one,  on  a  desert  island,  ill  supplied  with  means  of  suste¬ 
nance  hut  believed  safer  than  the  mainland.  On  this  voyage,  Alma¬ 
gro  unknowingly  conveyed  a  letter  secretly  sent  to  the  (lovernor  of 
Panama,  in  which  the  soldiers  told  of  their  sufferings.  Several 
months  later,  two  ships  arrived  at  the  island.  When  it  was  learned 
that  they  were  commanded  hy  an  oflicer  of  the  (lovernor,  who  had 
instructions  to  rescue  those  who  desired  to  return,  almost  all  of 
Pizarro’s  men  were  overjoyed.  Their  commander  called  them  to¬ 
gether,  aind  with  his  sword  drew  a  line  on  the  sand,  from  east  to  west. 


AND  1!KAI, 
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TIumi  lio  told  tluMu:  “To  tlio  soutli,  lies  P('ni  and  its  troasuros.  To 
tho  north,  Panama  and  poverty.  Make  your  ehoiee.  I  am  "oin^ 
south!”  Only  Iti  men  joined  him. 

The  ships  sailed,  leavinjr  the  adventurers  a  seant  supi)ly  of  food. 
.Vfter  spendinfr  seven  months  on  an  adjaeent  and  more  fertile  island, 
to  whieh  they  traveled  on  a  raft,  Pizarro  and  his  followers  were 
joined  by  one  of  the  shi|)s  sent  to  Panama  for  |)rovisions,  whose  return 
had  been  delayed  by  the  (lovernor.  In  this  ship,  Pizarro  renewed  his 
explorations;  aecpiired  a  eonsiderahle  amount  of  ^old  through  barter 
and  from  some  Indian  graves  found  in  an  island;  and  saw  more  of  the 
eoveted  metal  in  the  brilliant  eity  of  Tumbez,  whieb  tbe  Spaniards 
visited  but  dared  not  attaek.  One  of  the  men  who  went  ashore 
deseribed  a  temple  be  bad  seen  as  bein"  literally  tapestried  with  plates 
of  ‘lold  and  silver.  He  added  that  some  adjaeent  pirdens,  destined 
to  the  Inea’s  brides,  glowed  with  imitations  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
all  in  pure  gold.  When  his  companions  heard  these  aeeounts,  they 
were  nearly  mad  with  joy. 

Returning  to  Panama,  and  finding  the  authorities  there  unfriendly 
to  the  furtheranee  of  his  i)lans,  Pizarro  went  to  Spain,  taking  with  him, 
as  presents  for  Pbni)eror  CMiarles  V,  a  part  of  the  treasures  he  had 
gathered.  He  was  well  received  at  court,  and  in  due  course  of  time  a 
contract  was  drawn  up  whereby  Pizarro  received  all  the  powers  of  a 
viceroy,  including  a  guard  of  honor;  Almagro  was  made  commander 
of  the  fortress  of  Tumbez,  and  Father  Liupie,  bishop  of  that  city.  The 
way  was  clear  now.  .\11  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  go  and 
compier  Peru! 

On  January  19,  1530,  Pizarro  sailed  from  Sj)ain  with  3  ships,  ISO 
foot  soldiers,  and  37  cavalrymen. 

What  happened  afterwards  is  so  well  known  that  it  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  However,  one  cannot  help  marveling  at  the  magnitude 
and  constancy  of  Pizarro’s  lucky  star.  How  different  his  fate  if  the 
Inca’s  confidence  in  his  own  strength  and  his  curiosity  to  see  the 
Spaniards  had  not  led  him  to  allow  them  to  cross  the  Andes  without 
being  intercepted  at  the  various  fortified  mountain  passes;  or  if  the 
government  of  Peru  had  not  been  so  absolute  a  monarcby  that  the 
seizure  of  the  King  threw  the  whole  empire  into  confusion;  or  if 
.Vtahual|)a’s  struggle  with  his  brother  Huascar  had  not  made  him 
abandon  his  ca])ital  and  travel  to  (^ajamarca,  where  his  caj)ture  was 
more  easily  accomplished.  But  all  those  things  did  happen,  and  Peru 
was  comjuered.  The  amount  of  gold  given  the  Spaniards  by  Ata- 
hualpa  as  part  of  bis  ransom  is  said  to  have  exceeded  $15,0()(),()()0. 
And  that  was  only  the  beginning  of  tbe  plunder  of  a  country  whose 
temples  and  palaces  were  veritable  mines  of  gold. 

The  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco  had  become  so  enriched  under  the 
munificence  of  successive  sovereigns  that  it  was  given  the  name  “Cori- 
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canclm  ” — tlio  Place  of  (lold.  In  the  fifiurative  lan};iia};e  of  tlie  people, 
frold  was  “the  tears  wept  by  the  sun,”  and  the  whole  interior  of  the 
temple  flowed  with  burnished  plates  of  the  precious  metal.  All  the 
ornaments,  utensils,  and  plate  used  in  the  temple  were  of  gold  or 
silver.  Kven  the  water  pipes  and  the  agricultural  implements  used  in 
the  gardens  were  of  these  rich  materials.  The  gardens  were  fdled 
with  golden  reproductions  of  fruits,  flowers  and  animals,  the  llama, 
with  its  golden  fleece,  being  most  notable  among  the  latter. 

Perhaps  the  most  romantic  side  of  the  search  for  the  yellow  metal 
in  the  New  World  was  that  which  bore  no  golden  fruit  at  all:  the 
quest  of  El  Dorado. 


Courtwy  of  the  Aoiericen  Mueeum  of  Nnturol  History 

(JOLl)  OBJECTS  FROM  PERU. 


The  collection  of  the  .American  Mu.seum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  includes  numerous  specimens 
from  countries  of  f'entral  and  South  .America.  This  pitcher,  plate,  and  hammered  poblet  from  Peru 
may  he  similar  to  gold  articles  in  the  treasure  ftiven  Pizarro  as  ransom  for  the  Inca  chief,  .Atahualpa. 

The  stories  told  the  Europeans  by  the  natives  concerning  this 
marvelously  rich  personage  were  tinged  with  the  varied  hues  of 
Indian  imagination  and  differed  as  to  details  and  even  more  widely 
as  to  location.  But  the  substance  of  all  reports  was  similar:  The 
King  was  every  day  anointed  with  a  certain  oil  and  then  covered, 
from  head  to  foot,  with  powdered  gold.  Hence  the  name  El  Dorado, 
which  was  at  first  applied  only  to  the  monarch  and  afterward  e.xtended 
to  include  everything  in  his  domains. 

In  search  of  this  golden  myth  the  Europeans  went:  Spaniards 
Germans,  and  Englishmen.  While  so  doing,  their  explorations  of 
the  northern  part  of  South  America  were  more  thorough,  it  has  been 
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CourtPAy  of  the  Vniventity  Muiteum.  PhiUdelphtA. 

A  <lOM)  lUtKASTTLATK  FROM  ECrADOK. 

This  piitte,  nieasiiriti!!  M  inches  in  width,  has  as  its  central  decoration  a  humanlike  head  which  stands 
out  in  N)ld  relief  apainst  a  background  of  douhle-heaile<l  alligators. 

said,  than  any  conducted  ever  since.  Some  of  tlie  refrions  they 
traversed  are  at  the  present  time  considered  impassable. 

The  sufferings  endured  by  some  of  these  adventurers  were  so  appall¬ 
ing  that  credence  can  he  placed  in  them  only  with  the  support  of 
historical  proof.  In  February  of  IMl  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  a  half  brother 
of  the  Conqueror  of  Peru,  left  Quito  in  command  of  oOO  Spaniards 
and  4,000  Indians,  headed  for  the  Kingdom  of  El  Dorado,  which  was 
believed  to  exist  in  the  “Land  of  Cinnamon.”  A  few  miles  from 
Quito,  the  ascent  of  the  Andes  was  begun.  A  terrible  earthquake 
and  a  drenching  rain  that  went  on  for  weeks  and  weeks  were  some  of 
the  first  obstacles  encountered.  A  way  had  to  he  hewn  through 
thick  forests,  and  the  men  constantly  were  near  swollen  streams  and 
dangerous  morasses.  Their  food  was  spoiled  by  the  ceaseless  rain 
and  soon  they  found  themselves  eating  their  livestock,  including 
horses  and  dogs,  and  later  on  subsisting  on  whatever  fruits  and  herbs 
they  chanced  to  find.  Still,  they  went  on.  The  “Land  of  Cinnamon” 
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was  finally  located,  but  as  no  K1  Dorado  existed  there,  they  proceeded 
with  the  quest.  In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  inland  waters  of 
the  region,  they  decided  to  construct  a  ship.  “For  iron”,  we  are 
told,  “they  used  the  shoes  of  their  dead  horses,  and  in  lieu  of  pitch 
they  availed  themselves  of  a  gum  which  was  distilled  hy  the  trees 
there,  and  for  oakum  they  made  use  of  the  old  garments  of  the 
Indians  or  the  shirts  of  the  Spaniards.”  In  this  vessel,  christened 
the  “San  Pedro”,  Francisco  Orellana,  Pizarro’s  lieutenant,  was  sent 
with  some  of  the  men  in  search  of  provisions.  He  discovered  and 
explored  the  Amazon,  but  failed  to  come  hack,  and  left  Pizarro  facing 
the  alternative  of  starving  or  returning  to  Quito.  The  homeward 
journey  was  begun  and  completed  after  untold  hardships.  The 
remnants  of  the  proud  force  that  had  left  the  city  16  months  previously 
now  entered  it  almost  entirely  naked,  covered  with  a  few  rags  and  the 
skins  of  beasts,  with  their  arms  and  legs  torn  and  scratched,  and  so 
ravaged  hy  hunger  that  their  friends  were  hardly  able  to  recognize 
them.  Of  the  4,000  Indians,  not  a  single  one  remained. 

At  least  a  dozen  finely  and  expensively  equipped  expeditions  went 
in  search  of  El  Dorado.  To  one  of  them  the  Spanish  Crown  is  said 
to  have  contributed  70,000  ducats  more  than  it  spent  for  the  discovery 
of  America. 

The  inclination  to  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  those  who  staked  life 
and  fortune  in  these  ventures  is  most  natural  and  easily  understood. 
But  let  it  be  remarked  that  in  this  enlightened  twentieth  century 
efforts  have  been  made  to  recover  the  treasures  of  El  Dorado.  The 
aiiri  sacri  famex  bids  fair  to  remain  with  humanity  for  a  long,  long 
time  to  come. 


SUMMER  STUDY  IN  SPANISH  AMERICA 


By  Hei.oisk  Bhainehd 

Chief  of  the  Dirisioti  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  Pan  American  I'ttion 

WHY  not  conihine  study  and  travel  this  suininer?  You  have 
always  felt  the  lure  of  the  Spanish  Main  and  promised  yourself 
a  trip  to  some  of  the  eountries  whose  romantic  past  has  stirred  your 
imagination.  And  as  you  have  read  recent  history  thoughtfully,  you 
have  realized  that  right  and  harmonious  relationships  between  nations, 
as  between  individuals,  depend  on  the  willingness  to  understand  one 
another’s  situation  and  point  of  view.  This  means  that,  as  far  as  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  concerned,  just  as  many  of  us  as  possible  must 
visit  and  become  really  ac(piainted  with  our  neighbors  instead  of 
always  running  off  to  Europe.  Tbe  best  means  of  doing  this  in  a 
short  time  is  the  summer  session  in  a  Spanish-American  tmiversity 
or  the  conducted  study  tour. 

So  if  you  are  a  student  or  a  teacher  of  the  Spanish  language  seeking 
the  indispensable  e.xperience  of  life  in  a  Spanish-speaking  country,  if 
you  are  an  observer  of  international  affairs  who  wants  to  know  why 
other  peoples  act  as  they  do,  if  you  are  interested  in  social  movements 
and  are  eager  to  see  how  they  work  in  other  countries,  or  if  you  are 
just  a  plain  traveler  of  the  kind  that  likes  to  see  more  than  the  outside 
of  the  places  he  visits,  then  you  are  offered  delightful  opportunities  in 
Spanish  America  this  summer. 

Mexico  is  a  neighbor  wbo  offers  us  great  charm  and  variety-  scenery 
ranging  from  the  Tropics  to  snow-crowned  peaks,  impressive  and 
beautiful  works  of  man  from  prehistoric  and  colonial  times,  an  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  variety  of  races  and  cultures.  You  may  become 
acquainted  with  Mexico  either  through  the  summer  school  of  the 
univei’sity  or  through  the  seminar  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America.' 

From  duly  2S  to  August  19,  1933,  the  National  Cnivei’sity  .of 
Mexico  will  hold  the  thirteenth  annual  session  of  its  summer  school 
for  foreign  students.  If  you  are  primarily  a  student  of  Spanish,  this 
is  the  place  to  go.  Distinguished  members  of  tbe  university  faculty 

'  Word  tins  just  lieeii  received  llmt  tliere  will  lie  nil  oiUKirtunity  (or  .\mericans  to  iittend  the  sumnier 
session  of  the  I'niver.dty  of  Oimdnlnjnra.  .Mexico.  June  Jt»-.\UKUSt  31.  This  will  not  lie  a  siiecial  session  for 
foreittners,  as  last  year,  hut  the  courses,  (ilanned  for  Mexican  students  and  taught  by  the  reitular  faculty 
of  the  tniversity,  can  t>e  taken  with  (treat  iirofit  by  advanced  American  students  of  Spani.sh.  The  nearness 
of  (iuadalajara  to  the  .Vnierican  border  and  the  low  cost  of  the  session,  the  charm  of  Ouailalajaraasa  historic 
and  uns|Hiile<l  center  of  .Mexican  culture,  its  deliKhtful  summer  climate  and  interesting  environs,  make  it 
esiiecially  attractive.  Further  details  may  be  had  by  addressing  •‘El  Seeretario,  I’nix'ersidad  de  Guada¬ 
lajara”,  Guadalajara,  Jalisco.  Mexico. 
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teach  courses  in  (he  lanfiuape,  history,  art,  and  social  conditions  of 
Mexico,  and  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  live  in  direct  daily  contact 
with  Spanish-speakin}!  people.  Even  the  hejjinner  in  Spanish  finds 
elementary  courses  suited  to  his  needs,  while  the  advanced  student 
may  take  up  phonetics,  philolojry,  and  the  literature  of  Spain  and 
Spanish  America.  Fascinatiiifr  courses  in  Mexican  history,  arche- 
olog:y,{!:overnment,  economic  and  social  jirohlems,  literature,  education, 
art,  music,  and  folklore  {jive  a  hackfrround  for  appreciation  and  under- 
standinj;  of  Me.xico’s  contribution  to  the  world’s  culture.  Other 
courses  take  up  relations  between  Mexico  aind  the  Tnited  States, 


TUK  PLAZA  IN  CI  ER- 
NAVACA.  MEXICO. 

The  delightful  city  of  Cuer- 
nHvaca  will  l)e  the  scene  of 
sessions  of  the  annual  Semi¬ 
nar  in  Mexicf)  for  a  10-<lay 
Iieriod.  Since  the  days  of 
CorttSi.  who  huilt  a  palace 
there  which  is  now  the  seat 
of  the  State  government. 
Cuernavaca  has  Iteen  a  re¬ 
treat  for  |)ersons  intimately 
connectecl  with  the  history 
of  Mexico. 


Hispanic-American  history  and  civilization,  and  the  French  and 
Portuguese  languages.  Full  credit  for  these  courses  is  given  by  most 
universities  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  master’s 
degree  in  modern  languages  in  four  sessions. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  prestige  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico,  whose  antecedents  date  hack  to  If).’)!,  the  unrivaled 
archeological  and  colonial  remains  of  Mexico,  the  extent  and 
breadth  of  her  culture  in  literary  and  artistic  fields,  her  unifiue  natural 
beauties,  and  her  delightful  summer  climate.  Full  opportunity  is 
offered  to  become  acquainted  with  all  these  features  through  well- 
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planned  excursions.  Complete  information  concerninjr  the  summer 
session  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  de  la  Kscuela  de  Verano, 
Cniversidad  Xacional  de  Mexico,  Ribera  de  San  Cosine,  71,  Mexico, 
1).  F.  The  total  expense  is  estimated  at  $300  for  persons  in  our 
Southern  States  and  from  $350  to  $400  for  those  in  the  more  distant 
States. 

Another  e.xcellent  o|)portunity,  especially  for  those  who  do  not 
speak  Spanish  but  desire  to  {rain  an  understandin{r  of  Me.xican  life 
and  culture,  is  provided  by  the  seminar  in  Mexico  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Cultural  Relations  with  Mexico.  Now  in  its  ninth 
year,  the  seminar  offers  a  comprehensive  three  weeks’  pro{rram, 
July  8-28,  comprising  lectures,  round  tables  under  the  leadership  of 
distinguished  Americans  and  Mexicans,  and  trips  which  take  in  the 
principal  places  of  interest  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  from  Mexico 
City.  The  first  10  days  of  the  session  are  spent  in  the  delightful 
old  city  of  Cuernavaca,  where  a  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental 
aspects  of  Mexican  history,  culture,  and  social  and  economic  problems, 
and  the  remaining  10  days  in  Mexico  C’ity.  The  program  offers 
distinct  advantages  to  those  interested  in  the  fields  of  economics, 
international  relations,  the  arts,  education  and  archeology.  Besides 
the  field  trips  included  in  the  seminar,  members  are  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  during  August  to  make  other  e.xcursions  under  expert  leader¬ 
ship  to  places  of  great  interest,  such  as  the  archeologically  renowned 
region  of  Oaxaca.  Full  details  regarding  the  seminar  may  be  had  by 
addressing  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Herring,  director,  112  East  Nineteenth 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  expense  is  estimated  at  from  $300 
to  $425. 

Does  Puerto  Rico  attract  you?  Why  not  spend  a  few  weeks  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  lovely  tropical  isle  under  the  American 
flag — an  island  whose  charm  proves  irresistible  to  all  visitors — and  at 
the  same  time  attend  the  I’^niversity  of  Puerto  Rico,  taking  the  courses 
in  Spanish  planned  for  be{rinners  or  the  more  advanced  teachers’ 
courses  in  language  and  literature?  The  latter  give  you  the  chance 
to  rub  elbows  with  a  fine  group  of  Spanish-speaking  teachers.  The 
1933  session  will  be  held  between  July  3  and  August  17.  The  low 
expense,  estimated  at  from  $250  to  $300  with  New  York  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point,  makes  it  possible  to  add  trips  to  other  Caribbean  points: 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Venezuela, 
and  even  Colombia  and  Panama.  For  particulars  as  to  the  summer 
session,  address  the  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  University  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  P.R. 

At  the  time  this  goes  to  press  the  Guatemalan  {lapel's  mention 
plans  under  way  for  organizing  a  summer  course  for  foreign  students 
at  Antigua,  the  picturesque  former  capital  of  Guatemala.  In  previous 
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Photograph  by  Thomas  F.  I^. 

CHI  RCH  OF  LAS  MEKCEUES.  ANTKU’A. 

A  visitor  to  Antigua  will  flm!  much  of  interest  and  l)eauty  in  the  ancient  cttpital  of  (fuatenmla  and  its 

environs. 


years  the  university  at  (Juateinala  (’ity  lias  held  summer  sessions, 
hut  this  year  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  tlie  huildin{;s  of  the  ancient 
but  now  defunct  rniversity  of  San  ('arlos  at  Antisrua.  This  city, 
abandoned  as  the  ca|>ital  of  the  country  after  tlie  jrreat  eartlupiake 
of  1778,  is  of  very  frreat  liistoric  interest  and  lias  a  most  delifrhtful 
climate.  Within  view  are  the  twin  volcanoes  Aftua  and  Fuejro. 
Beautiful  Lakes  Amatitlan  and  .Vtitlan  and  the  famous  Maya  ruins 
of  Quirijrua  are  amon^  the  chief  sijrhts  of  the  country.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  may  apply  for  information  to  the  various  (luatemalan  consulates 
(New  York,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  etc.). 


Perhaps  some  lover  of  things  Spanish  who  finds  the  trips  already 
described  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pocketbook  in  this  year  of  lean 
purses,  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Spanish  America  is  comiiifi 
to  the  Ignited  States  in  the  person  of  Gabriela  Mistral.  This  Chilean 
poet,  beloved  throufrhout  the  Spanish-speaking  countries,  will  again 
be  visiting  professor  of  Spanish-American  literature  at  Middlehury 
College,  Vt.;  $22o  covers  the  charge  for  the  7-week  session,  June 
30  to  August  IS. 

Among  the  countries  of  Spanish  America  represented  in  this  year’s 
summer  sessions,  there  is  sufficient  variety  to  provide  a  delightful 
and  profitable  e.xperience  for  those  who  are  interested  in  our  southern 
neighbors  from  any  point  of  view. 


“HEIGH-HO,  COME  TO  THE  FAIR" 

By  Elizabeth  Lineback  Ledk; 

TO  Zanzibar  for  mystery  and  spices,  to  Cairo  for  amber,  to  tlie 
({uaint  shops  of  Naples  for  turquoises  and  old  silver!  The  forest 
bazars  of  Africa,  the  streets  of  Pekin,  the  F'reneb  (juarter  of  New 
Orleans-  all  the  world’s  a  market  place,  intrijiuinj;,  inviting.  But 
when  life  becomes  a  bit  drab  and  you’ve  wearied  of  the  things  you 
understand,  drift  down  to  Lima,  sway  through  the  all-day  climb  in  the 
maddening,  wonderful  Ferrocarril  Central  and  give  yourself  to  the 
beauty,  the  S|)anish-lndian  charm  of  Huancayo. 

Calle  Real,  the  main  street,  is  (juite  wide — a  dirt  road  pounded 
down  by  yeai^s  of  use  and  occasionally  helped  out  by  a  bit  of  coarse 
gravel.  But  we  do  boast  cut-stone  sidewalks,  and  along  them  all 
manner  of  shops.  Above  the  shop  doors  are  balconies  and  over  them 
bend  dark-eyed  sefioritas  to  view  the  passing  world. 

And  the  passing  world  they  view  is  certainly  worth  seeing.  Theo¬ 
retically  no  animals  or  cars  are  allowed  on  the  street  on  Sunday* 
morning,  for  that  is  the  big  market  day,  or  dla  de  feria.  The  cholos, 
or  half-breed  Indians,  come  from  miles  around  to  sell  their  wares  or 
bring  their  hoarded  soles  to  spend.  My  special  fancy  pulls  me  two 
ways,  to  the  silver  and  to  the  hand-woven  goods. 

An  old  native  with  a  withered  hand  comes  from  the  neighboring 
town  of  San  Geronimo  de  Tunan  bringing  necklaces  and  bracelets  of 
tiny  silver  llamas;  an  old  woman  with  a  weeping  baby  strapped  in  a 
scarf  on  her  hack  sfpiats  by  the  sidewalk  and  offers  us  silver  filigree 
eardrops  and  lovely  spoons,  rings,  and  queer  salt  dishes  supported  by 
tiny  llamas.  The  work  is  all  done  with  incredibly  crude  tools  in  dirty 
patios  with  the  bulls,  pigs,  and  chickens  for  onlookers.  Most  of  the 
silver  used  is  melted  down  from  the  ninety  percent  silver  coins,  or 
from  old  colonial  family  plate  which  has  unfortunately  fallen  into  the 
smith’s  hands.  More  seldom  a  native  from  the  interior  will  come  in 
with  a  llama-load  of  silver  he  has  dug  from  his  own  small  unknown 
mine.  In  the  silvei-smith’s  patio  will  be  a  hrasier  filled  with  lumps  of 
charcoal  from  Pariahuanca;  from  nails  on  the  walls  hang  molds  of  tiny 
llamas,  deer,  Inca  heads,  and  birds.  For  the  actual  work  there  is  a 
wooden  table  on  which  the  design  is  tacked  out  with  slender  nails; 
then  the  silver  thread  is  drawn  firmly  around  the  nails  and  soldered 
in  place.  Where  firing  is  necessary  small  bits  of  charcoal  are  sprinkled 
into  the  design  to  keep  delicate  threads  from  melting  together. 
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Tlie  majority  of  the  weavers  live  up  the  Mantaro  Kiver  Valley  in 
Hualhuas  and  other  tiny  towns  driven  over  to  their  trade.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising;  to  notiee  how  after  the  four  hundred  years  since  the  Spanish 
Conquest  the  old  Inca  rule  still  obtains  here  in  the  high  Sierra.  The 
various  eominunities  continue  very  much  as  they  were  started ;  some 
make  pottery,  some  tiles,  others  work  silver  or  weave.  The  woven 
Stull's  are  of  two  main  classes — suiting  and  rugs,  blankets,  etc.  The 
wools  are  all  carded  and  spun  by  hand  exactly  as  Penelope  spun  all 
those  years  she  was  so  busy  being  faithful.  The  ponchos  and  larger 
rugs  are  made  on  such  looms  as  those  found  in  the  little  town  of 


('otirt^y  of  Klisaf>eth  l^iic 


NATIVE  .SILVERWARE 

Incimn  silversmiths  in  Iluan- 
cayo.  San  (Jeronimo  and 
Ayacucho  ijrcKluced  these 
necklaces  of  fine  filigree, 
pins,  spoons,  and  tiny  bowls 
supported  by  figures  of 
llamas. 


Hualhuas  and  are  very  similar  to  the  rag-rug  looms  of  our  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia  mountains.  Such  looms,  which  are  customarily 
handled  by  men,  were  introduced  into  Peru  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
more  common  type  of  loom  is  that  used  especially  by  women.  After 
the  wool  has  been  spun  into  a  firm,  even  thread  the  colors  are  sorted 
and  wound  into  halls.  On  a  roller  about  30  inches  long  are  a  myriad  of 
little  tacks  and  to  these  the  wool  threads  are  tied ;  the  length  of  the 
weaving  is  approximated  and  on  a  similar  roller  the  threads  are  again 
tied  and  cut ;  the  mat  is  rolled  up  part  way  and  the  first  roller  fastened 
to  a  pole  some  2  feet  high  in  the  patio.  The  weaver  seats  herself  on 
the  ground,  fastens  a  belt  around  her  waist,  and  straps  the  belt  to 
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the  pole  that  holds  the  loom,  braces  her  feet  ajrainst  a  stone,  and  is 
ready  to  weave.  She  almost  never  uses  a  pattern  of  any  kind,  carry- 
injr  both  color  and  desifrn  in  her  head  as  she  works.  A  shuttle  is 
entered  to  keep  the  wool  in  order,  then  the  warp  is  threaded  througjh 
on  a  stick,  plucked  up  with  a  smooth  bone,  the  shuttle  pushed  up, 
the  thread  a^ain  plucked,  the  shuttle  reversed  and  the  warp  thread 
returned.  The  rugs,  blankets,  and  scarfs  are  of  sheep,  llama,  or  alpaca 
wool,  the  latter  usually  being  combed  until^it  is  as  soft  as  Angora. 
Here  in  the  street  sit  the  women  with  piles  of  rugs  before  them,  the 
designs  ranging  from  cats  and  ducks  to  intricate  conventional  figures 
and  the  round  face  of  the  eternally  popular  sun-god  Inti. 


('ourtcmy  of  Elizal>^th  Lioefwrk  I.<CKitK 

INCA  POTTKHY. 

The  jiir  at  the  left  is  from  Pampa  Pa.sehea  an<l  the  lilack  vase  at  the  richt  from  near  Talara. 


Next  the  rugs  are  piled  bales  of  coca,  the  dried  leaf  from  which 
cocaine  is  extracted.  It  is  chewed  incessantly  with  a  hit  of  lime  to 
add  a  pleasant  tang.  I’nfortunately  it  turns  the  native’s  teeth  green. 

Across  from  the  coca  venders  are  the  carved  and  painted  gourds. 
Very  beautiful  some  of  them  are,  too,  with  scenes  of  old  battles  burnt 
on  them,  or  deep  jungles  where  monkeys,  birds  and  snakes  form  the 
background  for  a  procession  of  high  Sierra  llamas.  The  carving  is 
all  done  by  hand  with  no  picture  to  guide  the  thin  brown  fingers  of 
the  artist.  The  large  gourds  become  money  bo.xes  or  coca  bowls, 
the  very  small  ones  rattles  for  the  wealthier  babies,  the  shallow  halved 
ones  dishes.  In  most  cases  the  entire  family  serves  itself  from  a  large 
black  clay  i)ot  which  is  set  on  three  stones  over  a  fire  of  oil-yielding 
eucalyptus  leaves  and  dried  cow-dung.  A  halved  gourd,  plus  a  crude 
wooden  spoon,  answers  all  the  requirements  of  etifpiette. 


“heigh-ho,  come  to  the  fair” 
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Nearly  one  full  block  of  Calle  Real  is  gjiven  over  to  the  pottery 
market,  most  of  the  pots  having:  been  broug:ht  on  burro-hack  or  carried 
by  the  women  from  Mito  Alto.  The  clay  used  is  exclusively  local  and 
of  a  fair  (piality,  but  it  is  so  poorly  sifted  and  washed  that  modern 
Peruvian  ceramics  are  in  no  way  comparable  with  the  old  Inca  work. 
The  larg:e  jai’s  and  pots  are  made  by  the  men,  who  also  manage  all  the 
firing;  the  women  mold  small  pitchers,  bowls,  plates  and  jugs,  and 
are  responsible  for  the  remarkably  unimaginative  painting.  The  clay 
is  first  put  into  a  shallow  pit,  water  is  added  and  the  mass  is  kneaded 
with  the  feet  until  of  a  workable  consistency,  when  it  is  covered  and 
left  for  several  days.  Only  once  have  I  seen  a  potter’s  wheel  used 
anywhere  in  the  Sierra.  A  substitute  is  made  as  follows:  A  plate  ..1 
is  placed  on  a  smooth  flat  stone,  then  a  second  quite  cupped  plate  li 
is  put  on  the  fii-st.  The  old  potter  takes  clay  and  works  it  to  a  ball, 
shifts  it  to  her  left  hand,  with  her  right  fist  makes  it  a  cup  which  she 
firmly  slaps  down  on  plate  B,  which  usually  has  engraved  in  its  center 
the  potter’s  initials  or  symbol.  Then  with  her  left  hand  she  spins 
jilate  B  on  plate  .,1,  at  the  same  time  forming  the  jar  with  her  right 
hand.  When  more  clay  is  needed  it  is  made  into  a  rope  and  added 
in  that  form.  After  a  jar  is  completed  to  the  shoulder  it  is  set  aside  for 
a  day  to  dry  in  the  sun,  then  more  clay  ropes  are  added  for  shoulder, 
neck,  and  handles,  after  which  it  is  again  dried.  Rasping  is  done  at 
first  with  a  piece  of  broken  kerosene  can,  then  with  a  smooth  hard  bit 
of  baked  ceramic.  The  surface  is  finished  inside  and  outside  with  a 
wet  rag  or  the  hand  dipped  in  water.  Pottery  in  the  Huancayo  valley 
is  seldom  glazed  at  all  but  is  fairly  water-tight. 

The  rug  man  pushes  his  way  to  us  through  a  crowd  of  natives,  his 
arms  filled  with  white,  gray  and  brown  llama  skins.  He  tries  to  tempt 
us  with  two  monkey  skins  that  he  claims  his  brother  has  just  brought 
up  from  the  jungles  near  the  Pichis  trail.  While  we  are  squabbling 
with  him  over  prices  (he  would  be  so  disappointed  if  we  didn’t!)  an 
old  woman  pulls  at  our  skirts  and  whispers  that  she  has  three  real 
vicuna  rugs  hidden  at  her  home.  So  off  we  go  down  side  streets  to  a 
tumble-down  adobe  building  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  a  dark  little 
room  where  behind  closed  shutters  we  are  shown  the  exquisitely  soft, 
contraband  furs.  Perhaps  some  time  the  ban  may  be  lifted  on  these 
lovely  things  and  vicuna  fur  may  take  the  high  place  in  world  con¬ 
sumption  it  rightfully  deserves.  As  we  come  back  toward  town  a 
pretty  little  widow  sells  us  adorable  crocheted  dolls  dressed  exactly 
like  the  Sierra  women  in  tight  bodice,  full  brilliant  skirt,  and  shoulder 
scarf. 

It  is  nearly  noon,  and  the  sun  directly  overhead  makes  us  realize 
that  for  all  its  altitude  of  11,000  feet  Huancayo  is  only  12°  south  of 
the  Eipiator.  So  we  turn  back  down  the  street  past  piles  of  rope 
made  of  beaten  sisal  fibei-s,  past  piles  of  bright  loose  wools,  past  stalls 
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pjier:  These  small  fitrures,  fnini 
Huaneayu.  are  maile  of  wiaxi  and 
plaster,  ami  dressed  in  cloth  painted 
with  thickened  teni|iera.  Kieht: 
From  the  hifrhiands  near  the  La 
Suntai  (f lacier  came  this  carvetl  and 
burnt  eourd  bowl  with  native 
fitnires  and  pastimes  formine  the 
decorative  motifs. 
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of  (leriuan  dyes,  throu")!  a  frroui)  of  woinoii  who  call  to  us  to  buy 
ponchos  and  scarfs  and  fantastically  woven  belts.  And  throufrh  it  all 
t;o  children  vendiiifi  Ainerican-inade  shoestrinjrs  and  little  mirrors, 
small  native  boys  with  trays  of  sliced  pineapple,  blind  be^pirs,  stray 
pigs  and  fighting  dogs,  soldiers  with  guns,  an  occasional  visiting 
American  at  sight  of  whom  prices  rush  heavenward.  It  is  never  a 
noisy  scene,  for  tlie  crowd  is  composed  mostly  of  Indians  a  (piiet, 
timid  people  they  are,  who  often  argue  among  themselves  violently 
but  seldom  loudly. 

A  riot  of  color,  from  the  glorious  blue  sky  gleaming  over  perpetually 
snowclad  peaks  to  purple  and  pink  crocheted  baby  caps  and  gay 
green  petticoats! 

“Then  it’s  heigh,  ho,  come  to  the  fair. 

To  the  fair  in  the  pride  o’  the  mornin’.’’ 


A  TRANSCONTINENTAL  BRIDGE 


THP]  rapid  extension  of  telephone  coinnuinication  between  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America  has  picked  up 
momentum  during  the  past  year.  In  {jeneral,  this  has  also  been  true 
of  growth  of  the  telephone  systems  within  these  countries  themselves. 
Furthermore,  1932  and  the  closing  days  of  1931  saw  the  opening  of 
several  new  radiotelephone  circuits  in  South  America  which  interlink 
the  major  telephone  networks  of  the  continents  and  go  far  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  giving  South  America  a  cohesive  telephone  network. 

Because  of  the  interests  in  common  between  the  countries  of  the  two 
great  continents  of  the  Americas,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  rapid  extension 
of  such  an  aid  to  understanding  and  commercial  intercourse  as  tele¬ 
phone  communication  should  press  forward  regardless  of  adverse 
forces,  such  as  lagging  economic  conditions.  The  value  of  telephone 
contact  in  this  close  Pan  American  relationship  has  been  cited  repeat¬ 
edly  by  the  State  Department  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  presi¬ 
dents  and  foreign  ministers  of  the  Latin  American  countries  during 
the  conversations  inaugurating  new  circuits.  In  opening  one  of  the 
major  radiotelephone  links  with  South  America  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  L.  Stimson  expressed  it  in  this  manner:  “It  impresses  me 
greatly  to  think  of  our  voices  bridging  the  vast  distance.  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  it  is  symbolic  of  the  close  and  friendly  relations  which 
bind  our  nations  and  which,  through  the  privilege  of  personal  contact 
offered  by  this  new  means  of  communication,  will  be  made  even  more 
cordial  and  mutually  beneficial.” 

Of  the  20  Republics  of  South  America,  Central  America,  North 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  11  have  regular  commercial  telephone 
service  with  the  telephone  networks  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and,  for  five  of  them,  opening  of  this  service  has  come  within  the  past 
0  months.  At  the  time  of  writing,  service  between  the  rest  of 
North  America  and  two  other  Republics  in  Central  America  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  opening  about  May  1. 

At  the  beginning  of  1932,  there  were  two  radiotelephone  circuits  in 
operation  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America:  the  Buenos 
Aires-New  York  circuit,  which,  of  course,  had  been  in  operation  for 
several  years,  and  the  Rio  de  Janeiro-New  York  circuit,  which  had 
just  been  opened  for  commercial  service  late  in  December  1931. 

The  circuit  between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  links  with  those  of 
North  America  the  telephone  networks  of  the  southern  half  of  South 
America,  the  region  south  of  the  United  States  that  has  the  heaviest 
telephone  development.  This  group  includes  the  telephone  net- 
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works  of  Argentina  and  I’rufrnay  as  well  as  that  of  Chile,  whose  system 
was  eonneeted  with  the  countries  of  the  east  coast  hy  the  cable  line 
constructed  across  the  lofty  Andes  hy  associated  companies  of  the 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  C'orporation  in  1928. 

Prior  to  the  Hio  de  Janeiro  openin«;  with  New  York,  radiotelephone 
service  had  been  inaugurated  between  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos 
Aires  connectiiifr  Arjrentina,  Urujruay,  and  Chile  telephonically  with 
Brazil.  At  that  time,  however,  the  international  service  in  Brazil 

I.AYIXO  THE  TEI.F.- 
P  II  O  N  E  V  \  B  I,  E 
ACKOSS  THE  BLEAK 
II  EIOIITS  OK  THE 
A.\1)ES. 


C’<»urt««y  of  Internmtional  Telephone  A  Telecmph  ('orpf>r«tion. 


had  been  extended  only  to  the  city  of  Kio  de  Janeiro.  Early  in  1932 
it  was  extended  to  the  State  of  Kio  de  Janeiro.  In  November  1932 
the  telephones  of  the  State  of  Minas  fleraes  received  world-wide  serv¬ 
ice,  and  duriiif;  December  the  important  extension  to  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  was  made.  Thus,  the  "reater  part  of  the  more  industrialized 
sections  of  Brazil  was  made  available  to  North  America  by  telephone 
durinfi  1932. 

The  extension  of  the  international  radiotelephone  service  to  Peru 
came  in  October  1932  and,  of  course,  this  was  a  service  inauguration 
of  major  importance.  A  few  weeks  later  service  between  Peru  and 
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(’’liile  was  made  available  for  the  first  time  over  the  international  radio 
transmitting  and  receivin^r  stations  near  Lima  and  Santiajro;  this 
eiiTuit  also  provides  a  conneetion  between  IVru  and  the  southern 
network  in  C'hile,  Arjrentina,  and  rruguay.  Radiotelephone  service 
also  has  been  established  eonnectin};  the  telephones  of  Brazil  and 
those  of  Peru. 

In  all  mention  of  the  telephone  systems  of  North  America,  those  of 
Mexico  and  Cuba  are  included.  As  the  various  openinjrs  to  the  more 
southern  Latin  American  countries  have  taken  place,  service  has  been 
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C’ourtr«y  of  International  Telephone  A  Telearaph  C'orporation . 

KECEIVINO  STATION  OF  TUK  COMPANUIA  RADIO  INTKKNACIOXAl.  DO  RRASIL, 
RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Thi.s  iiowerful  station  at  the  Brazilian  end  of  the  New  York-Rio  de  Janeiro  circuit  brinps  to  Brazil  niessaces 
from  the  rnite<l  States,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 


made  available  to  Mexico  and  Cuba  simultaneously  with  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  powerful  radio  stations  for  international  telephone  service  at 
Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santiafjo,  and  Lima,  and  connecting; 
telephone  systems  in  Argentina,  Me.xico,  Cuba,  Chile,  I’ruguay,  and 
Peru  are  operated  by  associated  companies  of  the  International  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telej;rapli  C\)r|)oration.  The  connectini;  telephone  network 
in  Brazil  is  served  by  the  Brazilian  Telephone  (’o.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Brazilian  Traction,  Lij;lit  &  Power  Co.  The  radio  stations  of  the 
American  Telephone  &  Tele^rrapli  Co.  at  Lawrenceville  (transmitting;) 
and  Netconf;  (receiving;)  in  New  Jersey  operate  with  the  countries 
mentioned  thus  far. 
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Colombia  joined  the  Pan  Ameriean  telephone  family  in  December 
1932,  althoufrh  prior  to  1932  radiotelephone  service  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  between  Bogota  and  Chile,  Arfrentina,  and  Uruguay  through 
Santiago.  The  new  radiotele|)hone  plant  built  by  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  during  1932  near  Miami,  P4a.,  constitutes 
the  North  American  end  of  the  circuit  with  Colombia. 

F^arly  this  year,  the  service  was  e.xtended  to  the  telephone  system  of 
Venezuela  through  radiotelephone  equipment  at  Maracay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  became  the  third  major  South  American  country  to  be  added 
to  the  Pan  American  telephone  network  since  last  October. 

The  aforementioned  radiotelephone  plant  near  Miami  and  stations 
of  the  Tropical  Radio  &  Telegraph  Co.  in  Central  America  have 
made  possible  the  e.xtension  of  the  international  service  to  Central 
American  countries. 

The  first  radiotelephone  communication  between  the  I'nited  States, 
(^inada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  and  any  of  the  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries  south  of  Mexico  was  opened  on  February  24,  1933,  when  service 
was  inaugurated  with  the  Panama  Telephone  Co.  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone.  This  was  followed  on  March  19  by  the 
opening  of  service  with  Costa  Rica,  and  circuits  to  Nicaragua  and 
(luatemala  are  scheduled  at  the  time  of  writing  to  he  opened  about 
May  1.‘ 

To  recapitulate:  It  is  now  possible  to  telephone  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico,  Cuba,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Peru,  and  Chile,  and  by  the  time  this 
appears  in  print  it  will  ])rohahly  be  possible  to  call  Nicaragua  and 
Gtiatemala  as  well.  At  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  1915  one 
of  the  features  of  the  telephone  exhibits  was  an  auditorium  where, 
through  earphones,  the  visitor  could  hear  first  the  waves  of  the  nearby 
Pacific  and  then  those  of  the  distant  Atlantic  over  the  transcontinental 
telephone  system  completed  not  long  before.  Little  did  the  visitor 
enthralled  by  this  marvel  anticipate  that  in  less  than  20  years  his 
voice  might  span  the  American  continent  from  north  to  south  as  well 
as  from  east  to  west  by  this  bridge  which  crosses  the  h>juator,  joins 
the  Rockies  and  the  Andes,  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Pampas,  and 
brings  closer  together  the  republics  of  the  north  and  south. 

>  That  to  Ouatemala  was,  in  fact,  oiiened  on  .\pril  17,  19.32.— Editor. 


FIRST  CONGRESS  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY 


THK  Pan  American  Institute  of  Cleojiraphy  and  History  was 
created  by  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  C'onference  of 
American  States,  which  met  at  Ilabana  in  1928,  to  serve  as  a  center 
of  cooperation  and  coordination  in  geographical  and  historical  studies 
between  the  Kepublics  of  the  American  continent.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  resolution  the  seat  of  the  institute  was  chosen 
by  the  (loverning  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Mexico,  whose 
capital  was  thus  designated,  provided  an  attractive  and  eommodious 
building  for  the  newly  organized  body. 

Delegates  from  the  American  Kepublics  met  at  Mexico  City  in 
September  1929,  to  discuss  the  statutes  for  the  Institute.  At  this 
Preliminary  Assembly,  as  it  was  called,  the  Brazilian  delegate, 
Senhor  Moreira  de  Abreu,  proposed  in  the  name  of  his  (lovernment 
that  the  first  congress  should  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  congress 
therefore  assembled  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  December  2fi,  1932,  closing 
its  sessions  on  January  1,  1933. 

The  following  program  had  been  prepared  in  advance  by  the 
e.xecutive  committee: 

1.  Roi)()rt  of  tlic  Director  of  tiie  Institute  on  the  work  acconiijlished  from 
St*|)temi)er  1929  to  Heptemln'r  1932. 

II.  Necessity  of  carrying  out  research  in  the  ineastirement  of  gravity  through¬ 
out  the  .\mericas,  in  view  of  the  relationship  established  between  the 
negative  variations  of  gravity  and  seismic  and  volcatiic  regions.  Publi¬ 
cation  no.  o  of  the  Director  of  the  Instit»ite. 

III.  Desirability  of  studying  the  volcanoes  in  the  Americas  in  order  to  elucidate 
modern  theories  of  isostasy.  Publication  no.  4  of  the  Director  of  the 
Institute. 

IV.  .\rcheological  Studies  in  the  Americas. 

Study  of  I.ic.  .Alfonso  Caso  on  the  work  at  Monte  Albdn,  Mexico. 

Study  of  Ing.  .losf'  Ueyga<ias  Vertiz,  Chief  of  the  Ibireau  of  Archeology, 
Dej)artment  of  Public  Kducation  of  Mexico  on  .Aztec  Archeology 
(Pyramid  of  Tenayuca). 

Other  pai)ers  pre.sented  by  the  delegates  on  American  (|uestions  of  a 
similar  nature. 

V'.  Historico-Social  Studies  in  the  .Americas. 

Pai)er  by  Lie.  .A!idres  Molina  Enn'(|uez,  archeologi.st  of  the  Department 
of  Public  l']ducation  of  Mexico. 

Other  papers  of  a  similar  nature  concerning  .American  countries,  ])re.seiited 
by  the  delegates. 

VI.  Cartographical  Work  in  the  .Americas. 

Pre.sentation  of  the  inaj)  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras. 

Other  work  of  the  same  nature  relative  to  the  .Americas. 
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VII.  I)iscus.sioM  i)f  the  resoliitioii.s  and  recommendations  passed  by  tlie  Prelim¬ 
inary  Assembly  of  the  Institute  held  in  Mexico  City  in  Si'ptember  1929, 
with  a  view  to  their  execution  or  amendment. 

VIII.  Consideration  of  the  resolution  on  the  In.stitute  jiassed  by  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  .\meriean  States  in  Ilabana,  for  the  purpt>se  of 
indicating;  the  mode  of  complying  therewith,  especially  with  the  sixth 
and  seventh  i)aragrai)hs  of  this  resolution,  which  are  of  great  importance 
in  the  organization  of  the  Institute. 

IX.  Revision  of  certain  articles  of  the  statutes  approveil  in  the  Preliminary 
Assembly  held  in  Mexict)  City,  articles  whose  terms  should  1k>  amended 
in  view  of  the  small  numlK'r  of  countries  which  have  adhered  to  the 
In.stitute. 

X.  Reading  and  discussion  of  papers  of  an  historical  and  geographical  char¬ 
acter  presented  by  the  delegates  of  the  .\merican  States.  Historico- 
geographical  work  of  Sm'ior  Rola'rto  .\ndrade,  Ecuador. 

XI.  Election  of  the  new  Executive  Committee  ami  discussion  of  budgets  for 
carrying  out  the  work  authorized  by  the  Assembly,  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  funds  that  will  jjrobably  be  availalde. 

At  the  proliminary  session,  hold  in  the  hall  of  the  Brazilian  Geo¬ 
graphical  and  Historical  Institute,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Doctor 
Manuel  Cicero  IVreirrino  da  Silva,  chief  of  the  Brazilian  dele"ation, 
the  delegates  of  the  American  Governments  and  scientific  societies 
who  composed  the  membership  of  the  conference  voted  to  divide  its 
work  into  four  sections:  (1)  Kmbracing  topography,  cartography, 
geodetics,  and  geomorphology;  (2)  covering  human  geography,  eth¬ 
nography,  historical,  biological,  and  economic  geography,  (3)  devoted 
to  archeology  and  American  history  through  the  colonial  period;  and 
(4)  concerning  the  history  of  the  emancipation  and  independent  life 
of  the  American  Republics. 

The  formal  opening  session  took  place  on  December  27  in  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Public 
Education  welcomed  the  delegates  and  stressed  the  importance  of 
geographical  and  historical  research. 

After  brief  remarks  from  delegates  from  each  of  the  American 
nations.  His  E.xcellency  Senor  Don  Alfonso  Keyes,  Ambassador  of 
Mexico  in  Brazil  and  chief  of  the  Mexican  delegation,  expressed  the 
gratitude  of  the  members  of  the  c(tngress  for  the  cordial  welcome 
accorded  them  by  the  Government  of  Brazil.  He  closed  with  the 
following  words;  “We  sincerely  desire  the  success  of  our  labors, 
which  may  well  hold  an  incalculable  importance  for  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  America  by  America  and,  indeed,  of  man  by  man.” 
The  meeting  ended  with  the  reading  of  the  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Institute  for  1929  to  1932,  presented  by  Dr.  Pedro  C.  Sanchez, 
Director  of  the  Institute. 

At  subse(|uent  sessions  the  statutes  were  amended,  a  project  for  the 
support  of  the  Institute  by  national  cpiotas  was  passed,  and  the  financial 
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stateinont  f(*r  IDIiO  to  1932  and  tlip  hudfiot  for  the  next  3  years  were 
approved.  The  following  offieers  were  elected: 

Ilonorarii  Prcitidcntx. —  Dr.  William  Bowie,  Uiiitcd  States,  and  Dr.  Salvador 
Massip,  Cuba. 

Executive  Committee. — Cliairmaii,  Dr.  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  I’nited  States. 

Perpetual  Vice  President,  C'ouiit  de  .\ffoii.so  Cel.so,  Brazil. 

r/cc  presidents. — Roberto  .\ndrade,  Ecuador;  Scipioii  Lloiia,  Peru;  and  Ricardo 
Fernandez  Guardia,  Co.sta  Rica. 

Alternates. —  Dr.  Ricardo  Levene,  .Argentina;  Dr.  Victor  Munoz  Reyes,  Bolivia; 
■lorge  Matte  Gormaz,  Chile;  .lesiis  M.  llenao,  (^)lonibia;  Carlos  M.  Trelles,  Cuba; 
Pedro  Salvador  Fonseca,  El  Salvador;  Prof,  .loacpiin  Rodas  M.,  Guatemala; 
Dr.  Catts  Pressoir,  Haiti;  Dr.  Ricardo  .Mduvin,  Hondtiras;  Dr.  Ezc(iuicl  A. 
Chavez,  Mexico;  Dr.  .Alfonso  .Avon,  Nicaragua;  Prof.  .Aristides  Royo,  Panama; 
Dr.  (Vcilio  Baez,  Paraguay;  Dr.  .Vmerico  Lugo,  Dominican  Republic;  F3zear 
Giuffra,  Cruguay;  and  Dr.  Vicente  Davila,  A'enezuela. 

Officials  of  the  Institute. — Director,  Dr.  Pedro  C.  Sanchez,  Mexico;  .Assistant 
Director  and  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Octavio  Bustamante, 
Mexico. 

The  congress  received  77  monographs  in  all,  of  which  30  were  in 
Phiglish,  7  in  Spanish,  and  40  in  Portuguese.  These  were  summarized 
before  the  various  sections  and  gave  rise  to  interesting  discussion  and 
comment. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  congress  in  the  United  States  in  1935, 
and  Dr.  Wallace  Atwood  was  chosen  its  chairman.  Dr.  Atwood, 
the  president  of  Clark  UniversitjN  was  a  delegate  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  congress  closed  on  January  1,  1933,  with  a  most  cordial 
resolution  thanking  the  Brazilian  Government  and  the  Brazilian 
delegation  for  their  hospitality.  Votes  of  thanks  were  also  extended 
to  Mexico  for  its  support  of  the  Institute  and  to  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  assistance  in  organizing  the  congress. 


THE  OMBU 

IN  connection  with  the  woodcut  of  the  omhu  by  the  Uruguayan 
artist  Federico  Lanau,  reproduced  on  the  cover  by  courtesy  of 
('riterio  of  Buenos  Aires,  we  quote  the  following  excerpt  from  W.  H. 
Hudson’s  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago  concerning  this  tree,  which  is  a 
majestic  feature  of  the  South  American  pampas: 

The  ombu  is  a  very  singular  tree  indeed,  and  being  the  only  representative  of 
tree  vegetation,  natural  to  the  soil,  on  those  great  level  plains,  and  having  also 
many  eurious  su|)erstitions  connected  with  it,  it  is  a  romance  in  itself.  It  belongs 
to  the  rare  Phytolacca  family,  and  has  an  immense  girth — 40  or  50  feet  in  some 
cases. 
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RECENT  CHANGES  IN  THE  PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 


By  John  W.  Frey,  PIeD 

Petroleum  Section,  Minerals  Division,  liureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 

tVTIX  AMERICA’S  growinji  contribution  to  the  world’s  petroleum 
_j  sup|)ly  is  made  by  ei^bt  countries,  four  of  which  each  produced  in 
1932  one  percent  or  more  of  the  world’s  total  of  1,300,000,000  barrels. 
Over  15  percent  of  the  world’s  total,  or  nearly  200,000,000  barrels, 
was  produced  in  Latin  America  last  year. 

On  the  whole,  from  the  inception  of  the  industry,  petroleum  opera¬ 
tions  and  output  tended  to  increase  in  these  countries  up  to  1929  when 
their  production  reached  the  peak  total  of  235,424,000  barrels. 
Mexico  has  been  an  exception  to  the  p:eneral  upward  trend  in  that  it 
reached  the  peak  of  production  in  1921  with  a  production  of  193,398,- 
000  barrels  and  has  since  then  had  a  consistently  downward  produc¬ 
tion  to  32,805,000  barrels  in  1932.  Since  1929,  larfjely  due  to  world 
economic  conditions,  the  production  of  Colombia,  Peru,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  has  been  reduced.  During  the  same  period  Trinidad  and  Ecua¬ 
dor  have  made  small  increases  and  Argentina  has  made  a  considerable 
increase. 

In  recent  years  about  two  thirds  of  the  petroleum  and  its  products 
produced  in  Latin  America  have  entered  foreign  trade.  Of  the  major 
producing  countries  only  Argentina  does  not  export.  This  is  signifi¬ 
cant,  as  the  general  reduction  in  total  production  appears  to  he  due  to 
legal  and  trade  conditions  and  not  to  declines  in  potential  capacity. 

Argentina  is  the  only  country  in  Latin  America  with  important 
commercial  production  whose  consumption  exceeds  its  output.  Since 
the  production  of  Argentina  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  for 
many  years  it  has  imported  regularly  a  volume  about  equal  to  what 
it  has  produced.  Ten  years  ago  the  production  of  Argentina  was 
under  3,000,()0()  barrels  annually,  by  1929  it  had  risen  to  9,391,000 
barrels,  it  drop|)ed  hack  a  hit  in  1930  and  then  jumped  to  13,000,000 
barrels  in  1932.  During  the  year  1932  the  outstanding  features  in 
production  were  the  expansion  in  production  of  subsidiaries  of  the 
Royal  Dutch  group  and  an  increase  of  more  than  100  percent  in  the 
output  of  the  Province  of  Salta.  Refinery  development  has  in  general 
kept  pace  with  increased  crude  oil  production. 

Argentina  is  the  only  nation  in  Latin  America  and  one  of  the  few 
in  the  world  that  is  directly  concerned  with  the  production,  refining, 
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niid  marketing:  of  petroleum.  Since  1910  the  (Joverninent  has  been 
in  the  oil  business.  The  (iovernnient  commission  operatin"  the 
industry,  known  as  Yacimientos  PetroHJeros  Fiscales,  produced  in  1932 
nearly  one-half  of  the  oil  produced  in  the  country.  There  are  critics, 
both  Arjientine  and  foreign,  who  state  that  the  law  with  respect  to 
petroleum  development  could  be  modified  to  make  for  an  increase  in 
production  ample  for  Argentine  recjuirements. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  considerable  agitation 
for  the  modification  of  the  oil  law  and  the  concentration  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  entirely  within  the  National  Government. 

Some  confusion  and  legal  difficulties  have  occurred  within  recent 
years  through  the  Provinces  being  able  to  follow  the  policy  of  the 
National  Government  in  establishing  reserve  zones  available  for  explo¬ 
ration  and  exploitation  only  by  Government  agencies.  During  the 
past  year  the  Province  of  Salta  has,  through  a  decree  of  the  Governor, 
become  a  reserve  area  in  which  the  Province  may  exj)lore,  or  entrust 
exploration  to,  Yacimieiitos  Pefroliferoft  Fisicaleft  or  to  private  compa¬ 
nies  by  special  arrangement.  In  the  event  of  allocation  to  companies, 
zones  of  2,000  hectares  *  are  to  be  granted  alternately  with  those 
granted  to  Yaeimientoft  PetroHJerox  Fhcalefi.  Conditions  under  which 
exploration  and  exploitation  shall  be  conducted  are  to  be  determined 
in  each  case  by  agreement  between  the  provincial  Government  and 
the  interested  company. 

During  the  early  months  of  1933  there  has  been  considerable  agita¬ 
tion  in  a  number  of  Argentine  publications  for  a  return  to  the  explora¬ 
tion  system  existing  prior  to  1924.  It  is  understood  that  in  connection 
with  this  publicity  an  effort  is  being  made  to  eliminate  the  exploration 
restrictions  against  private  companies  in  the  new  national  petroleum 
bill  which  has  been  presented  to  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  Argentine 
Congress. 

Bolivia  is  at  present  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  oil, 
although  potential  oil  areas  have  been  definitely  proven  east  of  the 
Andes.  In  1932  the  production  was  reported  at  44,000  barrels,  but 
it  is  understood  that  most  of  this  was  used  in  development  work.  The 
remoteness  of  the  oil  area  from  population  centers  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  transportation  facilities  have  not  been  favorable  to  exploita¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  local  companies  that  is  said  to  control  2,()00,0()0 
hectares  of  possible  oil-producing  land  is  now  attempting  to  secure 
foreign  capital  for  development  work. 

Colombia,  which  did  not  pass  the  million-barrel  mark  in  production 
until  1925,  produced  in  both  1929  and  1930  more  than  20,000,000 
barrels.  During  1931  and  1932  there  has  been  a  slackening  in  oil 
development  and  output  has  been  substantially  reduced.  Probably 


•  Het'tare  eijual-s  2.47  acres. 
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the  outstanding  event  in  the  oil  history  of  ('oloinhia  in  reeent  years 
was  the  settling  of  the  Bareo  (’oneession  (juestions  in  June  IDJl. 
Throujrh  presidential  approval  the  eaneeled  Bareo  C'oneession  eame  to 
life  as  a  new  eontract  with  a  eonsolidated  {;rou|)  of  former  coneession- 
aires.  Althoufrh  exploration  work  is  extremely  dillieult  in  the  Moti- 
lone  junjile  eountry,  work  on  the  eoneession  is,  nevertheless,  pro- 
"ressin<r  steadily.  Work  preliminary  to  drilling;  is  under  way  and 
equipment  is  beinfr  broufrht  in  by  boat  from  Lake  Maraeaiho  up  the 
Catatumbo  and  Tarra  Rivers  to  Puerto  Keyes,  from  whieh  point  it 
will  be  transported  by  a  narrow-frajre  railway  line  to  a  eainj)  about 
.3  or  4  miles  away. 

Durinjr  the  past  year  a  number  of  new  eoneessions  have  been  firanted 
and  several  others  are  reeeivinj;  eonsideration.  But  the  Tropieal  Oil 
C'o.  eontinues  to  he  the  only  eommereially  produeirifr  orpmi/.ation  in 
the  eountry. 

Cuba  has  had  a  small  i)roduetion  of  petroleum  for  a  number  of  years; 
in  1981  it  amounted  to  11,000  barrels.  Considerable  interest  in  the 
subject  of  oil  development  has  been  evinced  in  Cuban  governmental 
circles,  and  eommereially  at  least  one  company  is  known  to  have  been 
enpijred  in  fieolopeal  reconnaissance. 

Ecuador  has  had  a  rapid  rise  in  oil  ])roduetion  durinf?  the  last  10 
years.  At  the  he^inninj;  of  the  decade  the  output  was  less  than  100,000 
barrels  annually,  by  1927  it  had  risen  to  .087,000  barrels,  which  was 
more  than  doubled  in  the  followin':  2  years,  and  the  ])eak  of  1,702,000 
barrels  was  reached  in  1981.  There  are  several  companies  operating: 
in  Ecuador  hut  the  Aiifrlo-Ecuadorian  is  the  major  producer. 

While  the  trend  in  production  in  Me.xico  has  continued  downward 
durinj:  recent  years  it  does  not  follow  that  this  reduction  is  due  to 
exhaustion  of  potential  production.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mexican 
wells  drilled  in  proven  areas  are  tremendously  productive.  Mexico’s 
declininfr  production  is  coupled  with  domestic  problems  of  poliej’  and 
the  world  economic  situation.  Like  a  number  of  other  Latin 
American  countries  it  has  not  been  benefited  by  the  burden  of  a  duty 
imposed  by  its  leading:  customer  for  crude  oil.  The  refinery  capacity, 
like  crude  oil  production,  has  been  on  the  decline.  In  192.">  there  were 
19  refineries,  in  1981  there  were  only  9  with  but  .5  in  operation. 
However,  duriiifr  1982  a  new  refinery  was  put  in  operation  just  outside 
of  Mexico  City  by  El  .^fruila  and  this  was  connected  by  a  pipe  line 
with  the  oil  fields  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cm/..  This  pipe  line  is  espe¬ 
cially  interestiii}:  because  of  the  variation  in  altitude  in  its  228  kilo¬ 
meter  length.  From  a  heifrht  of  29(1  feet  at  Palma  Sola  it  rises  to  a 
ma.xinium  of  S,749  feet  in  a  distance  of  120  kilometers^  and  then  with 
undulations  drops  down  over  1,000  feet  to  the  Federal  District. 


>  Kilntneter  e<|iials  0.62  mile. 
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While  “wildcattinji”  is  on  the  decline  in  Mexico,  one  of  the  recent 
developments  is  in  the  northeastern  j)art  of  the  country  where  a  new 
sras  and  oil  area  has  been  opened. 

Peru  reached  the  peak  of  |)roduction  in  1929  with  13,422,000 
barrels.  Since  then  it  has  declined  to  9,900,000  barrels  in  1932. 
The  earliest  oil  pool  develo|)ed  in  the  Peruvian  coastal  area  is  now 
over  40  years  old  and  is  still  producin';.  There  have  been  no  out- 
standiiif;  developments  in  the  oil  industry  in  Peru  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  decline  in  production  is  due  to  restriction  as  the  potential 
ca|)acity  is  far  in  excess  of  production.  Better  prices  and  more 
demand  will  increase  Peruvian  production. 

Trinidad  came  in  as  a  commercial  producer  of  petroleum  about  25 
years  ag:o  and  every  year  since  then,  with  the  e.\cej)tion  of  1919,  the 
output  has  been  on  the  increase.  During  the  past  decade  production 
has  increased  from  3,051, OOO  barrels  to  10,122,000  barrels  in  1932. 
For  several  years  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  footage 
drilled.  Except  for  a  few  company  changes  there  have  been  no 
marked  alterations  in  the  oil  industry  of  the  island  peculiar  to  the 
domestic  situation.  Outside  the  island  two  important  legal  condi¬ 
tions  have  affected  the  industry.  The  United  States  excise  tax  on 
petroleum  imports  has  restricted  exports  while  British  Empire 
l)reference  has  stimulated  them. 

Venezuela  in  1932  was  the  third  largest  producer  of  petroleum  in 
the  world,  with  a  production  of  (il  percent  of  the  Latin  American 
total.  The  peak  year  in  production  was  1929,  when  137,472,000 
barrels  of  oil  were  produced.  Last  year  the  production  was  115,291,- 
000  barrels.  This  decline  was  due  to  a  continuation  and  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  the  curtailment  which  marked  1931.  While  the  I’nited  States 
e.xcise  tax  on  im|)orts  (since  June  1932)  may  have  had  some  bearing 
upon  curtailment  it  appears  the  clear  effect  of  the  tax  was  a  shift  in 
the  ownership  of  one  of  the  major  companies  and  a  shift  in  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  petroleum  products  from  the  Netherland  West  Indies,  the 
refining  center  for  Venezuelan  crude.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  Curasao  and  Aruba  have  two  of  the  largest  oil  refineries 
in  the  world. 

The  principal  producing  field  in  Venezuela  continues  to  be  Lagunillas 
in  the  Maracaibo  Basin;  this  field  in  1932  produced  nearly  one  half 
of  the  country’s  total  and  in  its  cumulative  output  has  produced 
nearly  one  half  of  the  total  output  of  Venezuela  since  the  commercial 
inception  of  the  industry. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  drilling  has  been  at  a  low  point  for  several 
years  there  have  been  interesting  developments.  Among  these  are 
the  Cumerebo  field  located  on  the  north  coast  of  Venezuela  in  the 
State  of  Falcon  and  the  Quiritpiire  field  in  eastern  Venezuela, 
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In  other  parts  of  Latin  America,  notably  Brazil,  Chile,  and  in 
several  Central  American  countries,  there  has  developed  an  intensive 
interest  in  petroleum  possibilities,  but  to  this  date  nothing  of  com¬ 
mercial  importance  has  developed. 


Production  of  Crude  Oil  in  Latin  American  Countries,  19^2  to  1932 

(lu  thousands  of  barrels) 


Countries 

1922 

19'23  1924  19-25 

1 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1030 

1931 

1932  > 

.\ryentina .. 

2.Wi6 

3,400  4,039  !  «,:«« 

7,952 

8,(>10 

9,070 

9,391 

9, 002 

11,709 

13, 000 

1  1 

(*) 

! 

12 

(‘) 

('olotnbia 

424  445  j  1,007 

0.  444 

15,014 

19,897 

20,385 

20,340 

18,237 

10,390 

Ecuailor  .. 

tiO 

87  :  UNJ  I  IfHt 

214 

.527 

1,084 

l.;450 

1,.5.53 

1,702 

1,597 

Mexico _ 

la2.27» 

149,,58,5  139,078  |115,515 

90.  421 

M.  121 

.50,  151 

44,088 

39,530 

3.3,039 

32,805 

Peru  _ 

•■..su 

.5,099  8,379  1  9,2.52 

10,  702 

10. 127 

1-2,  OOti 

13,  4-22 

1-2, 449 

10, 089 

9, 900 

Trinidad 

2.  44.'i 

3,0,51  4,0.57  1  4,387 

.5.  -278 

5.  liM) 

7,081 

8,710 

9,419 

9. 744 

10, 122 

Venezuela.. 

•2,201 

4,201  9,042  !  19,087 

37,220 

03. 134 

10,5,  749 

137,  472 

130,009 

110,013 

115, -291 

Total... 

195, 4K7 

100,447  100,340  j  150,  344 

1.58,  297 

100,943 

205,641 

i 

235,  424 

229. 0-24 

•201,230 

199,  149 

'  Preliminary. 

>  Less  than  1,0110  barrels. 

>  Not  available. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  NOTES 

Xew  Chairman  and  members. — His  Excellency  the  Minister  of 
(luatemala,  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos,  vice  chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board,  opened  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  on  April  5.  After 
welcoming  three  new  members,  His  Excellency  Dr.  Enrique  Borde- 
nave.  Minister  of  Paraguay;  Dr.  Henri  Dehayle,  Charge  d’Affaires  of 
Nicaragua,  and  SeiTor  Don  Carlos  Izaguirre,  Charge  d’Affaires  of 
Honduras,  the  vice  chairman  nominated  as  chairman  the  Hon. 
C'ordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  I’nited  States,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson. 
This  nomination,  after  being  seconded  by  the  Ambassador  of  Peru, 
was  unanimously  approved.  Thereupon  Mr.  Hull  was  conducted  to 
the  meeting  and  welcomed  by  the  vice  chairman  in  the  following  words: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Governing  Board  has  unanimously 
elected  you  as  Chairman  for  tlie  present  year.  On  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  very  happy  to  welcome  you.  I  hoix*  you  will  find  time  and  patience  to  help 
us  with  the  business  of  the  Governing  Board. 

The  Chairman  replied: 

I  am,  of  course,  highly  appreciative  of  this  very  gracious  compliment  which 
naturally  is  not  intended  for  me  personally  but  rather  for  my  Government  and 
my  country,  and  for  this  rea.son  I  want  to  .say  that  I  value  it  all  the  more. 

This,  to  me,  is  a  very  interesting  occasion  for  a  number  of  reasons.  When  I 
came  to  the  Congre-ss  here  in  Washington  some  twenty-six  years  ago  I  decided 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  would  never  accomplish  anything  unless  he  tried  to 
specialize  in  some  important  line,  and  probably  he  would  not  accomplish  anything 
then.  I  decided  to  make  it  a  part  of  my  choice  of  subjects  to  investigate  problems 
and  conditions  relating  to  economics,  finance,  and  taxation.  The  result  is  that  I 
have  sought  through  the  years  that  followetl  to  keep  to  some  extent  familiar  with 
the  financial  and  economic  conditions  in  each  important  country  of  the  world  and 
especially  the  countries  of  North  and  .South  .America. 

I  have  watched  with  increasing  interest  the  improved  relations  between  our 
various  countries  in  this  hemisphere.  I  have  always  believed  that  economic 
relations  in  large  measure  underlie  all  other  relations  between  peoples.  I  have 
always  believed  that  you  can  measure  the  political,  social,  and  other  standards 
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(if  a  people  by  the  amuiint  of  eoiumeree  they  jiroduee  and  create,  both  among 
themselves  and  with  other  countries.  I  think  yon  can  determine  the  standards  of 
civili/ation  itself  more  accurately  by  a  carefid  analysis  of  the  economic  ideals  and 
aims  and  purpo.ses  of  a  people  and  the  exteid  to  which  they  develoj)  those  objects 
and  purixises;  so  witli  the  opportniuties  tliat  lie  ahead  for  your  countries  and 
mine,  after  we  gradually  emerge  from  this  unprecedented  panic  condition,  1 
Hunk  that  commerce  will  develop  and  jirogress  more  during  the  next  generation 
through  the  leadership  of  the  jieojile  of  North  and  South  .\merica  than  that  of 
any  other  people  on  the  planet.  We  have  that  opiiortunity ;  1  am  sure  we  have 
that  aim. 

I  know  that  each  country  to  the  south  of  us  can  be  relied  npon  to  bestir  it.self 
to  exerci.se  vision  and  to  look  forward  and  upward,  to  catch  step  with  those  who 
woidd  undertake  to  bring  their  j)eoples  back  to  higher  standards  of  living  and 
morals  and  of  government  and  ultimately  to  reach  that  most  hajipy  level  of  human 
existence  that  ought  to  be  the  asjiirations  of  all  i)eoi>les,  everywhere.  Hut  I  must 
beg  your  i)ardon;  when  I  commence  to  talk  about  relations  between  nations  and 
relations  between  persons,  I  may  proceed  for  an  hour  before  I  realize  it.  It  is 
suflicient  for  me  to  say  that  I  know  there  will  be  friendly  rivalry  between  your 
peoples  and  mine  in  a  constant  effort,  if  po.ssible,  to  ])romote  more  clo.se  relations 
of  comrade.ship,  more  genuine  relations  of  good  fellowship,  and  more  lasting  rela¬ 
tions  of  friends  than  have  existed  in  the  i)ast. 

•Again  I  thank  you  for  this  exceedingly  nice  compliment. 

lietiolution  of  syiupathy  for  the  United  States. — On  motion  of  the 
('harj'e  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Don  Manuel  Gonzalez  Zeledon,  the 
Board  voted  to  e.xpress  its  sympathy  to  the  Ihiited  States  and  to  the 
families  of  the  victims  in  the  recent  California  earthquakes  and  the 
Ak-ron  disaster.  These  condolences  were  extended  through  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  resolution  further 
|)rovided  that  the  flag  of  the  Pan  American  Union  should  be  flown  at 
half  mast,  and  that  the  motion  should  he  published  in  the  Bulletin. 

Inter- American  Commission  on  Patents. — The  Director  General 
informed  the  Board  that  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  the  United  States,  and  Venezuela  had  appointed 
members  of  the  Inter-American  (Commission  on  Patents  created  by 
the  Fourth  Pan  American  (Commercial  (Conference  which  met  at 
Washington  in  1931.  The  (chairman  of  the  Board  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  remaining  countries  of  the  luiion  would  soon  appoint 
their  respective  representatives  on  the  Commission. 

Resolution  in  honor  oj  the  Counselor. — The  following  resolution  was 
submitted  by  the  Director  General  and  unanimously  voted  by  the 
Board : 

Whereas,  the  t^oimselor  of  the  l*au  .American  Union,  Mr.  Franklin  .Adams, 
lias  just  eompleted  25  years  of  service: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  (loverning  Board  of  the  Fan  .American  Union, 

To  extend  to  Mr.  .Adams  sincere  congratulations  as  well  as  an  expression  of 
apiireeiation  for  the  devoted  service  which  he  has  rendered. 

An  account  of  the  special  Pan  American  Day  session  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  will  he  given  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

I*r\ze  norel. — The  review  Atenea,  publislied  by  the  University  of 
Concepcion,  Chile,  has  announced  the  1932  award  of  its  annual 
literary  prize,  jiranted  to  Joaquin  Edwards  Bello  for  bis  novel  Val¬ 
paraiso.  This  is  the  third  time  the  award  has  been  made.  In  1930 
the  short-story  writer  Manuel  Rojas  was  adjudged  the  prize  winner; 
the  1931  award  was  divided  between  Alberto  Romero,  Eugenio  Gon¬ 
zalez,  and  Alberto  Ried.  In  commenting  upon  the  award  to  Sehor 
Edwards  Bello,  Atenea  makes  special  reference  to  him  as  a  journalist 
and  novelist  who  for  more  than  20  years  has  been  considered  a  leading 
literator  in  his  native  country. 

Venezuelan  periodicals. — A  directory  of  333  periodicals  published 
in  Venezuela  appears  in  a  supplement  to  the  Gaceta  Oficlal  of  that 
country  for  February  3,  1933.  It  was  compiled  by  the  Dlrecclon  de 
Estadistlca  y  Comunlcaclones  and  includes,  in  addition  to  the  title  of 
the  periodical,  the  year  in  which  it  was  established,  place  and  fre¬ 
quency  of  publication,  character  of  contents,  and  number  of  copies  in 
each  edition. 

Gifts  to  national  libraries. — By  a  decree  of  the  President  of  Ai^en- 
tina  the  National  Library  in  Buenos  Aires  has  presented  to  the 
National  Library  in  Managua  300  volumes  from  its  duplicate  collec¬ 
tion,  established  for  exchange  purposes. 

The  National  Library  of  Uruguay  has  accepted  the  library  of  the 
late  Jose  Mainginou  from  his  widow,  Doha  Angela  Perez  Cantera  de 
Mainginou,  and  has  decided  to  honor  the  donation  by  placing  it  in  a 
special  section  of  the  library.  The  decree  of  the  President  of  Uruguay 
accepting  the  donation  and  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Government 
provides  for  shelving  the  books,  which  are  to  be  known  as  the  “Main¬ 
ginou  Collection.” 

Park  libraries. — Reports  from  Guatemala  City  indicate  that  the 
suggestion  now  under  consideration  that  public  libraries  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  parks  of  the  city  has  been  well  received.  According  to 
an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  Dlarlo  de  Centro  America,  the  success 
of  the  experiment  seems  possible,  both  as  a  cultural  contribution  and 
as  an  experiment  in  library  methods.  The  project  suggests  a  trial 
library  in  one  of  the  four  kiosks  of  Central  Park.  The  kiosk  will  be 
loaned  by  the  municipality  for  the  purpose  and  will  be  furnished  and 
administered  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  through  trained 
librarians.  If  the  movement  is  popular  the  authorities  hope  to  extend 
it  by  the  addition  of  a  children’s  reading  room. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  pedestals  supporting  the  statues  of  Don 
Qui.xote  and  Sancho  Panza,  which  flank  the  Qui.xote  fountain  in  Cha- 
pultepec  Park,  Mexico  City,  also  serve  as  bookcases. 
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Port  au  Prince  libraries. — A  recent  survey  of  libraries  in  Port  an 
Prince,  Haiti,  lists  seven  libraries  actively  engaged  in  supplying  tbe 
book  requirements  of  students  and  other  residents  of  that  city.  Five 
of  these  libraries  contain  a  total  of  8,730  books;  tbe  others  are  con¬ 
nected  with  schools  and  are  solely  for  tbe  use  of  students. 

Accessions. — Since  last  reported  in  these  notes  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  received  419 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  from  among  which  the  following  are  noted: 

Ohrus  /meticas  romiArtax  [de]  KuIh'ii  Dario,  ordt'iiacion  y  ijrologo  fie  .\ll)erto 
(ihiraldo.  Madrid,  M.  .Vgiiilar,  1932.  1203  p.  front,  (port.)  lo'i  ciu. 

El  (ieueral  Son  .Marlin,  su  vida  narrada  a  la  juventiKl.  por  H.  (Jonzalez  -Arril. 

.  .  .  Harrelona,  .\raluce  11932.']  190  p.  col.  jdate.s.  IT'-)  cm.  (Lt).><  graiitlcs 
hcchos  de  los  grandes  homOre.s.) 

('artax  de  rehieion  de  la  conquista  de  Mexico,  [por]  Hernaii  Cortc.><  .  .  .  2*. 

cdicion.  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Espaha-Cali)e,  1932.  2  v.  19)2  cm.  (Viaje.s 
chisico.s  mim.  19  20.) 

Ilistoria  del  Alinirante  don  Cristobal  Colon,  por  sn  hijo  don  Hernando.  Traducida 
nuevamente  del  italiano.  .  .  .  Madrid,  LiOreria  general  de  Victoriano  Suarez, 
1932.  2  V.  18  cm.  (Coleccion  de  lihros  raro.s  o  curiosos  qiie  tratan  de  .America. 

1*.  serie.  toinosv-vi.) 

Glosario  .sentimental  [por]  Victor  H.  Kscala.  Caracas,  Lit.  y  tip.  Vargas,  1930. 
239  p.  20)^  cm. 

Colon  (su  nacionalidad,  cl  predescubrimiento  de  .America,  su  tumba  y  el  faro 
conmemorativo)  [por]  Tidio  M.  Ce.stcro.  Buenos  .Aires,  Libreria  ‘‘Cervantes”  de 
.Julio  Suarez,  1933.  94  p.  fascims.,  diagrs.  19  cm. 

.Manuel  Valdes  (el  martir  artemiseuo);  monografia  liistorica,  por  Leandro  E. 
Itodrigucz.  .  .  .  .Artemisa,  ('iiba,  Imprenta  Ilobainas,  1930.  .’ll  p.  ])lates. 
22  cm. 

Las  ex idoraciones  en  Monte  Alban,  lemimrada  W.it-iid,  por  el  Dr.  .Alfonso 
Caso.  Informe  preparado  i)ara  el  Primer  Congre.so  del  Instituto  Panamericano 
de  (Jeografia  e  Historia,  cpie  .se  celebiara  en  Rio  de  Janeiro  en  el  mes  de  diciembre 
de  1932.  34  p.  plates  (|)art.  col.),  fold,  diagrs.  22'2  cm.  (Instituto  Pan¬ 

americano  de  Geografia  e  Historia.  Publicacirtn  no.  7.) 

fiiquezas  e  seqredos  da  Ammonia  [por]  Saladino  de  Gusmao.  [Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Typ.  Sao  Benedicto,  1932.]  195  p.  23)2  cm. 

Panama  y  su  legislacidn  social  [por  el]  doctor  Jo.s6  Guillermo  Lewis.  1*.  edicidii. 
Madrid,  Javier  Morata,  1932.  254  p.  18)4  cm. 

El  regimen  espanol  en  Venezuela,  estudio  historico  [por]  C.  Parra-Pcrez.  Madrid, 
Javier  Morata,  1932.  284  p.  19*2  cm. 

El  melodo  Derroly  cn  el  plan  de  Las  Piedras  [por]  Sabas  Olaizola.  .  .  .  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  Imprenta  nacional  Colorada,  1932.  237  i>.  ilus.  ‘JO'j. 

Trozos  de  vida  [por]  Manuel  G.  Prad.a.  Paris,  19:i3.  170  j).  front,  (jjort.). 

18  cm. 

Don  [por]  Luis  AllK'rto  Sancliez.  .  .  .  (I*,  ed.)  Lima,  F.  y  E.  Rosay, 

1930.  200  p.  21)4 cm.  (BilJioteca  Peruana.) 

Aguas  mineraes  e  anaphylaxia;  estudo  experimental  da  accao  da  agua  sulfurosa 
de  Povos  de  Caldas  .sobre  os  jmoces.sos  biologicos  da  anaphylaxia.  [Por]  Omar 
Frampieira.  .  .  .  [Bello  Horizonte,  Imprensa  official  de  Minas  Geraes,  19.30.] 
90  p.  21cm. 

Las  inscripciones.  Por  Manuel  Martinez  Escobar.  ...  1*.  ediciOn.  La 

Habana,  Jesiis  Montcro  [n.d.].  2  v.  24)4  cm.  (Bit)lioteca  juridica  de  autores 

cubanos  y  extranjeros,  vol.  ii,  iv.) 
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AccidcnU'x  <M  trnhnjo  (Cuba)  .  .  .  I'onieutarios  y  iiotas  por  el  Dr.  Raul 
Lopez  C'a.stillo.  .  .  .  La  llabaiia,  .lesus  Moiitero  IIIKIO].  32!)  p.  '2-i}4  ein. 
(Hiblioteea  jurulica  de  autores  cubano.'i  y  extranjeros,  vol.  iii.) 

Formulnrio  /xtra  lots  jiizyndos  miinici ixiles  .  .  .  por  el  Dr.  Lorenzo  Delfrado 
Diaz.  ...  1*.  ed.  .  .  .  La  llabana,  Jesu.s  Moutero  |n.d.].  4(io  j).  24  eui. 

(Biblioteea  juridiea  de  autores  cubaiu's  y  extraiijeros,  volunieii  I.) 

Lit  chixificavion  bildiognijicn  decimal;  exposiei6ii  del  si.steiua  y  de  sus  tablas 
eoitipeiidiadas,  por  Luis  Mendez  .Mbarniii.  .  .  .  Badajoz,  Spain,  Tipografia  y 
libreria  de  .Antonio  .Vrcpieros,  1931.  237  j).  25J4  eiu.  (Publieaeion  n“.  167  del 

In.stituti)  Internacional  de  Bibliografia.) 

KinncncUiliirit  de  prixl uctois  quimicox,  eonfeeeionada  jior  EiniUo  Court  Seno- 
ret  .  .  .  y  A.  Waehholtz  .  .  .  Valparai.so,  Iiuprenta  y  eneuad.  Roma,  1032. 
210  1.  27  em. 

DiplomacUi,  hixioria,  periodixmo  [por]  Pedro  Cgarteelie.  Lima  (Imprenta  “Sati 
Cristobal”],  1032.  180  p.  21'2  em. 

San  Martin,  door  Mr.  J.  H.  Van  Peursem  ...  ’s  Cravenhage,  Philatelic  en 
Cicsehiedenis  |1032?].  16  j).  illus.,  plates,  jmrt.  23)2  cm.  ( Philatelic  en 

gcschiedenis,  nr.  13.) 

Kl  recurxo  de  omparo,  por  el  Dr.  Raul  Lopez  Castillo.  .  .  .  Primera  edieion. 
La  Habana,  Jesus  Montero,  1932.  157  p.  24)4  en».  (Biblioteea  juridiea  de 

autores  cubanus  y  extraiijeros,  volumen  IX.) 

Lax  tnunicipiox  cubanox  a  travfx  de  la  jurixprudencia  .  .  .  por  el  Dr.  .Augusto 
Venegas  Muina  .  .  .  y  .Augusto  A  enegas  y  Pazos.  .  .  .  La  Habana,  Jesus 
Montero,  1032.  tomo  1.  (Biblioteea  juridiea  de  autores  eubanos  y  extraiijeros, 
volumen  VIII.) 

L'n  tiempox  de  lox  rirrenex;  Miranda  tj  la  gextaeiun  de  nnextra  independencia  [por] 
Carlos  .A.  Pueyrreflon.  [Buenos  .Aires],  Ro.sso,  1932.  337  p.  ports.,  faesims. 

(part.  fold.).  20  em. 

liibliolecax  y  biblioteea riox  [por]  lliinny  Simons.  ...  La  Plata.  Olivieri  y 
Dominguez,  1032.  146  p.  front,  (port.).  25  em. 

Lax  obrax  de  \'iciina  Markenna;  estudio  bibliognifieo  preeedido  de  uii  panorama 
de  la  labor  literaria  del  e.seritor  [por]  (luillermo  Pelii'i  Cruz.  [Santiago  de  Chile], 
Prensas  de  la  I’niversidad  de  Chile,  1032.  226  ji.  front,  (port.),  plates,  ports. 

28  em. 

Francex  Toor'x  Guide  to  Mexico,  vinitpaet  and  up-to-date,  by  the  editor  of  Mexi¬ 
can  Folkways.  Mexico,  1033.  160  p.  fold.,  maps.  18  em. 

La  diplomaeia,  evohieion,  profesionalida.l,  reglamentaei6n  [por]  Dr.  Raul 
Rodriguez  Araya.  .  .  .  Ro.sario  [Talleres  grafieos  Fenner],  1932.  178  p. 

10' 2  em. 

-4/»ifii/fiqi<c  «/t' E/  .Mm/o/o;  el  libro  de  la  vida  naeional,  1033.  .  .  .  Afiotereero. 
Habana,  Comiiafiia  editora  “.Almaiiatiue  de  Kl  Miindo.”  448  p.  21)2  cm. 

llixfxinixmos  en  el  Guarani,  estudio  .sobre  la  |)enetraei6n  de  la  eultura  espanola 
en  el  guarani,  segun  se  reHeja  en  la  lengua.  [Por]  Marcos  .A.  Morinigo.  Buenos 
.Aires  [Talleres  s.a.  easa  Jaeobo  Peuser,  ltda.],  1031.  432  p.  23)2  em.  (Faeultad 

de  Olosofia  y  letras  de  la  I’niversidad  de  Buenos  Aires.  Instituto  de  hlologia. 
Coleeeion  de  estudios  indigenistas.  I.) 

Extudiox  xobre  el  exfxihol  de  \ uero  Mexico,  (lor  .Aurelio  M.  Espinosa,  tradueeion 
y  reelaboraeidii  eon  iiotas  por  .Amado  .Alon.so  y  Angel  Ro.senblat.  Parte  I.  Foiie- 
tii-a  eon  iiueve  estudios  eomplementarios  sobre  problemas  de  dialeetologia  hispa- 
iioamerieana,  jior  A.  Alonso.  Buenos  .Aires  [Im|)reiita  de  la  I'niversidad  de 
Buenos  .Aire.s],  1030.  472  ji.  23)4  cm.  (Faeultad  de  filosofia  y  letras  de  la 

I’niversidad  de  Buenos  .Aires.  Instituto  de  hlologia.  Biblioteea  <le  dialeetologia 
liispanoamerieana.  1.) 
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Ln  hnijiin  dc  “Mnrthi  Fitrni,”  por  KliMilorio  F. 'riscdriiia.  'roiuo  II  de  Martin 
Fierro,  eomentado  y  anotado.  Buenos  Aires,  llinpreida  de  la  Universidad  de 
Buenos  Aires),  lt)30.  31t)j).  ‘id'jein.  fold.  map.  23'2Cin.  (F'aeidtad 

de  filosofia  y  letras  de  la  I’idversidad  dc  Buenos  Aires.  Instituto  de  filoh'gia, 
toino  III.) 

Problcmaif  ilc  tliakrtnlodio  hiKfuiuoanu  ricnua,  ))or  .\niado  ,\lon.so.  Buenos  Ain's, 

1930.  173  p.  23)2  ein.  (Faeultad  dc  fik)sofia  y  letras  de  la  I'luversidad  de 
Buenos  .\ires.  Instituto  de  tilologia.) 

Fragmculs  from  an  xviiilli  centunj  diary;  the  travels  and  adventures  of  don 
Francisco  dc  Miramla,  jjrecursor  of  the  independence  of  Sj)anish  America.  In 
Spain,  .Africa,  North  .America,  Kuropc  and  at  the  court  of  Catherine  the  (Ireat  of 
Russia.  1771-17S9.  Compiled  and  translated  by  .Iordan  Herbert  Stabler,  with 
a  i)refaee  by  R.  B.  ('umunghame  Oraham.  Caracas,  'I'ipografla  ‘‘La  Nacion,” 

1931.  190  p.  front,  (port.)  ports.,  facsim.  23)^  cm. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  PROGRESS 


TREATIES 

Pan  America n  Postal  ('onrention.  TIu*  Postal  Convention  and 
additional  afrreeinents  sijrned  Xoveinher  1,  1931,  at  the  Third  Postal 
Congress  of  the  Americas  and  Spain  during  its  meetings  in  Madrid, 
was  approved  by  the  national  Congress  of  Colombia  on  November 
2,  1932,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  November  7.  The  conven¬ 
tion  has  also  been  approved  by  Argentina,  Dominican  Republic,  El 
Salvador,  and  Panama. 

Claims  Conrentions.  A  convention  modifying  the  claims  convention 
of  1926  between  the  C.mted  States  and  Panama,  signed  at  Wash¬ 
ington  on  December  17,  1932,  was  ratified  by  Panama  on  December 
29,  1932  and  by  the  United  States  on  February  23,  1933,  and  ratifica¬ 
tions  were  e.xchanged  at  the  City  of  Panama  on  March  25,  1933. 
According  to  the  new  convention,  the  commission  is  granted  until 
duly  1,  1933,  to  act  upon  the  claims  filed  on  or  before  October,  1932, 
and  the  time  limit  for  the  payment  of  awards  is  extended  to  July  1, 
1936. 

Baron  Daniel  Wigbold  van  lleeckeren  has  been  appointed  presiding 
commissioner  of  the  commission  established  by  the  (Jaims  Convention 
of  1926,  by  the  President  of  the  Permanent  Administrative  C’ouncil  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the  Hague,  to  whom  the 
(lovernments  of  the  United  States  and  Panama  applied  for  the 
nomination.  Baron  van  Heeckeren  succeeds  Dr.  Miguel  Cruchaga 
Tocornal,  former  Ambassador  of  Cbile  to  the  United  States,  who 
resigned  to  accept  the  post  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  in  his 
country. 

Flood  Control  and  Rectification  of  Rio  Grande  Channel.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1933,  a  convention  providing  for  flood  control  and  rectifying 
the  Rio  (Irande  Channel  in  the  El  Paso-»Iuarez  Valley  was  signed  in 
Mexico  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Dr.  Jose  Manuel  Puig 
('asauranc,  and  the  United  States  Ambassador,  J.  Reuben  Clark,  jr. 
Tbe  convention  is  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  Senate  in  each 
country. 

According  to  statements  issued  by  the  two  Governments,  the  proj¬ 
ects  agreed  upon  include  the  construction  of  a  flood-storage  reservoir 
in  the  United  States,  the  straightening  of  the  river  channel  throughout 
the  valley,  and  the  building  of  flood-control  levees  on  both  banks  of 
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the  new  course  from  tlie  eastern  end  of  Cordoba  Island  down  the 
river  to  Box  Canyon,  a  distance  of  about  85  miles.  The  convention 
provides  that  the  work  should  begin  as  soon  as  practicable. 

On  account  of  the  devasting  floods  which  have  caused  great  damage 
in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  on  several  occasions,  both  Govern¬ 
ments  have  considered  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  cities  of  El 
Paso  and  Juarez. 

The  straightening  of  the  river  channel  to  insure  flood  control  makes 
it  inevitable  that  in  some  places  along  its  banks  lands  now  in  the  I’nited 
States  will  be  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  river,  and  in  others,  Me.xican 
lands  will  be  in  United  States  territory.  The  lands  thus  artificially 
detached  will  become  the  territory  and  property  of  the  nation  on 
whose  side  of  the  river  they  finally  lie.  In  order  that  neither  nation 
shall  suffer  any  territorial  loss  on  account  of  this  rectification,  the 
total  area  of  the  lands  so  segregated  from  each  one  shall  he  equal. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  project  are:  to  construct  by  means  of 
levees  a  river  channel  adequate  to  care  for  the  river  at  flood  without 
inundation  of  the  bordering  country,  damage  to  property,  and  danger 
to  human  lives;  to  establish  the  river  in  a  permanent  channel,  so 
that  it  will  no  longer  meander  through  the  valley,  as  it  has  hitherto 
done;  to  stabilize  as  the  international  boundary  the  middle  of  the 
deepest  channel  of  the  current  in  the  corrected  course;  to  improve 
the  area  of  arable  lands  by  preventing,  through  drainage,  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  alkali  deposits;  and,  finally,  to  guarantee  this  condition  by 
eliminating  the  sharp  curves  of  the  present  river  bed  and  preventing 
the  formation  of  others. 

The  entire  project  will  be  carried  out  on  a  basis  of  strict  reciprocity, 
with  no  loss  of  territory  for  either,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  practices  established  by  treaties,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
sovereignty  of  either  party. 

EiiradUUm  treaties^. — On  July  2,  1932,  the  Minister  of  Colombia, 
S.  Pedro  Juan  Navarro,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Cuba  Dr. 
Orestes  Ferrara,  signed  at  Hahana  an  extradition  treaty  between 
their  respective  countries.  The  treaty  was  approved  by  President 
Olaya  Herrera  of  Colombia  July  22  and  by  the  Colombian  Congress 
September  29,  and  promulgated  by  the  president  October  6,  1932.  It 
will  he  effective  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  which 
is  to  take  place  in  Ilahana. 

Ratifications  of  the  extradition  treaty  signed  in  Managua  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Governments  of  Colombia  and  Nicaragua  on 
March  25,  1929,  and  ratified  by  Colombia  on  November  10,  1930,  and 
by  Nicaragua  on  February  20,  1932,  were  exchanged  in  BogotA  July 
15,  1932;  the  treaty  went  into  effect  August  15,  1932. — B.N. 


MEETING  OF  ARGENTINE  AND  CHILEAN  MINISTERS  OF 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  conclusions  which  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina  and  ('hile,  Dr.  C'arlos  Saavedra  Lamas 
and  Sehor  Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocornal,  agreed  to  jdace  on  record  at 
the  close  of  the  conversations  which  took  place  in  Mendoza,  Argen¬ 
tina,  on  February'  1-2,  1933: 

I.  To  rt'affinn  for  the  l)eiicfit  of  coiitineiitui  brotherhood  (in  view  of  the  grave 
prol)leins  confronting  the  countries  of  .\nierica  and  of  the  |)ersistent  world-wide 
crisis)  the  cordial  understanding  which  a  coinniunity  of  i<leas  aiul  interests  has 
created  Ix'tween  the  two  countries. 

II.  To  work  together  as  agreed  uiion  at  this  date  towards  the  pacific  solution  of 
the  question  pending  iK'twecn  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  in  terms  compatible  with 
international  law  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Continent. 

III.  To  urge  the  mt'eting  of  an  economic  conference,  in  the  ca])ital  of  a  country 
adjacent  to  the  countries  in  conflict,  to  consider  the  following  imints  in  relation  to 
mediterranean  countries  or  frontier  regions  similarly  situated: 

(o)  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  commercial  transportation,  both  terrestrial 
and  fluvial,  which  would  favor  trade  Ixdween  mediterranean  and  maritime 
countries: 

(b)  The  .study  of  possible  agriH.‘ments  regarding  railway  and  highway  communi¬ 
cations  for  the  difTerent  geographic  regions  of  certain  mediterranean  countries  or 
of  frontier  regions  where  conditions  are  similar: 

(c)  The  formulation  of  an  agri'ement  Indween  the  nations  bordering  on  stated 
international  rivers  to  improve  their  navigability. 

IV'.  To  make  general  and  ixTinanent  the  agreement  ‘  signed  on  .\ugust  (i,  1932, 
in  order  to  consider  all  questions  of  American  policy  in  which  the  maintenance  of 
ix*ace  is  concerned. 

V'.  To  place  on  record  Chile’s  interest  in  and  approval  of  the  Argentine  project 
of  an  anti-war  and  conciliation  treaty,  the  bases  of  which  deserve  full  acceptance. 

VT.  That  in  due  course  the  two  Governments  should  communicate  with  each 
other,  as  the  course  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  may  make  advisable,  in  regard  to 
the  topics  on  the  agenda  of  the  approaching  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  to  lx*  held  in  Montevideo. 

VTI.  To  study  by  discussion  in  a  sjx*cial  Chilean-Argentine  commi.ssion  or  by 
bringing  the  question  Ix'forc  either  the  next  Internatiotial  Conference  of  American 
States  or  other  competent  collective  international  Ixxlies,  practical  means  for 
assuring  the  reestablishment  of  the  principles  governing  neutrality  and  the  i)rior 
declaration  of  war,  in  relation  to  hostilities  Ix'gun  without  regard  to  those 
principles. 

Vm.  To  sign  the  act  dealing  with  the  commercial  modus  vivendi  now  in  force 
between  the  two  countries,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  notes  exchanged 
on  the  subject  on  this  date;  and  to  initiate  within  one  month  the  study  by  a 
mixed  commis.sion  of  the  basc*s  of  a  ix'rmanent  treaty  of  commerce  which  will 
satisfy  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the  two  countries. 


I  Between  .^ntentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  I’eru. 
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IX.  .To  continue  the  study  of  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  definitive  solution 
of  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of  traffic  over  the  Transandinc  Railway,  as 
likewise  the  possibilities  of  the  other  projected  transandinc  railways. 

X.  To  seek  forthwith  a  solution  of  the  Beagle  Channel  question,  either  by  direct 
negotiations  or  through  the  prompt  ratification  by  the  two  Governments  of  the 
protocol  of  1915  in  order  to  arbitrate  the  question  as  provided  therein,  this  l>eing 
the  only  question  pending  between  the  two  countries. 

XI.  In  view  of  the  Eurojjean  economic  outlook  and  the  World  Economic 
Conference  to  urge  that  the  conference  referred  to  in  paragraph  III  consider  the 
bases  of  a  common  economic  imlicy  and  of  unified  action. 

XII.  To  urge  the  ratification  or  modification  of  the  Extradition  Treaty  of  1910 
and  the  1903  Convention  concerning  the  procedure  for  rogatory  commissions. 
To  study  the  imssibility  of  negotiating  conventions  on  the  practice  of  liberal 
professions,  the  suppression  of  contraband  and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
drawbacks;  an  agreement  on  the  e.xchange  of  information  relative  to  civil  status; 
and  an  agreement  on  the  exchange  of  information  with  respect  to  population 
censuses. 

To  study  the  ratification  of  the  1910  convention  on  boundary  police. 

XIII.  To  study  a  contract  formula  which  would  permit  the  granting  of  exclusive 
commercial  privileges  iMjtween  contiguous  and  nearby  countries  or,  as  a  general 
aspiration,  between  the  Latin-Arnerican  nations. 

XIV’.  To  transmit  immediately  and  simultaneously  a  copy  of  this  -Vet  to  the 
Governments  of  Brazil  and  Peru. 


THE  PAN  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  ineetiiifi  of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Pan  American  Medical 
Association  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  March  21  to  26,  1933,  was,  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  physicians  registered,  and  also  to  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  papers  presented,  one  of  the  most  successful  yet 
held.  The  social  functions  given  in  connection  with  the  meeting  were 
elaborate  and  cordial. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  first  organization  by  this  name  came 
into  existence  in  1900  and  ended  with  its  third  meeting  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1915,  probably  on  account  of  the  adverse  influence  of  the 
World  W  ar. 

The  present  body  was  founded  in  New  York,  in  1926,  by  physicians 
of  the  L’nited  States,  without  reference  to  the  previous  organization. 
At  first,  it  was  local  in  character,  but,  in  1929,  became  truly  inter¬ 
national,  when  it  met  in  Ilabana,  Cuba,  under  the  presidency  of 
t)r.  Francisco  M.  Fernandez.  As  at  present  organized,  the  organ¬ 
ization  known  as  the  Pan  American  Medical  Association  is  the  per¬ 
manent  continuing  body.  Each  successive  meeting  is  designated  a 
Cotigrexs,  the  one  just  concluded  being  the  Fovrih  Congress  of  the  Fan 
American  Medical  Association,  the  second  and  third  Congresses  having 
been  held  in  Panama  and  Mexico  City,  respectively. 

3.1  Hull,  .'i - 5 
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There  were  about  1,200  physieians  j)resent  at  the  Dallas  nieetin*;. 
Mexico  and  Cuba  were  well  represented  and  Colombia  andVenezuela 
each  sent  delepites.  Physicians  in  all  Latin  American  countries  sent 
in  contributions  in  the  way  of  scientific  papers  of  exhibits  or  both. 

The  C'onjrress  met  in  seetimis,  in  firoups,  in  ‘reneral  sessions,  and  at 
round  table  conferences.  Dr.  John  O.  MeReynolds,  president  of  the 
Fourth  Conjrress,  was  elected  president  of  the  association,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Francisco  M.  Fernandez,  who  held  that  ofliee  since  the  association 
was  or>:anized. 

The  Fifth  Congress  is  to  be  held  ])robably  in  1935,  the  manner,  time, 
and  place  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  will  also 
desijrmite  the  i)resident  of  the  Con<jress.  It  is  pro])osed  to  charter  a 
steamer  which  will  set  out  from  \ew  York,  transjmrting  all  who 
embark  in  that  city  first  to  Miami,  Fla.,  where  clinics  and  sessions 
will  be  held,  thence  to  llahana,  Panama,  and  possibly  to  Colombia, 
the  Conjrress  terminating:  in  ('araeas,  Venezuela. — B.  .1.  Lloyd. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMUNAL  LANDS  IN  MEXICO 

One  hundred  military  engineers  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Afrrieulture  and  the  Xational  Ajtrariaii  Commission  by  tlie 
President  of  the  Republic  are  at  present  en«:ap:ed  in  dividing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  among  the  inhabitants  of  rural  communities  the  communal 
lands  restored  or  granted  to  the  villages  by  the  numerous  agrarian 
reform  measures  enacted  since  the  Revolution.  That  the  communal 
system  of  landholding  generated  serious  abuses  is  recognized  by  the 
President,  who  states,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  action,  that  in 
many  cases  the  village  administrative  committees  have  diverted  to 
their  own  use  the  product  of  the  communal  lands  to  the  detriment  of 
the  individuals  whom  the  law  desired  to  benefit  and  of  the  rural  com¬ 
munity  in  general.'  In  ordering  the  division  of  the  communal  hold¬ 
ings  into  small  parcels  to  be  used  and  enjoyed  privately,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  hopes  to  stimulate  the  agricultural  production  of  the  country  by 
giving  the  villagers  a  sense  of  security  and  thereby  an  incentive  to 
cultivate  their  land  more  intensively. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  shortcomings  and  correcting  the  abuses 
inherent  in  communal  landholding,  the  division  and  distribution  of  the 
ejidos  enforces  legislation  long  on  the  statute  books  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Law  of  January  (i,  1915,''  which  established  the  funda¬ 
mental  bases  of  the  agrarian  reform  movement  in  Mexico,  to  reestab¬ 
lish  the  system  of  communal  landholding.  On  the  contrary,  in  pro- 


*  Acuerdo  a  Intt  Secrttnrini^  dt  ffM^rro  ir  Murina  v  dt  Agricuitura  y  Fomento,  Sept.  29.  19^W. 
>  El  ('onntitucionalhtn,  Jtin.  9.  1915. 
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vidiii"  moans  for  tlie  villasors  to  recover  the  land  of  which  they  had 
been  dispossessed,  or  to  acquire  by  ^rant  those  lands  which  they 
needed  for  their  welfare  and  development,  it  made  provisions  for  the 
distribution  of  such  lands  to  the  individual  villa"ei-s.  Thus,  Article 
11  stated:  “A  rejrulatory  law  shall  determine  .  .  the  manner 

and  time  in  which  they  [the  lands  restored  or  adjudjred  in  behalf  of 
the  villages]  shall  he  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  who,  in  the 
meantime,  shall  enjoy  the  possession  of  them  in  common.”  The  law 
looked  forward  to  individual  owneiship  of  the  tillable  soil,  with  certain 
safeguards  to  protect  the  individual  from  s|)eculators  and  ambitious 
politicians.  It  resorted  temporarily  t(*  common  possession  and  use 
for  purposes  of  convenience  only. 

Article  27  of  the  Me.xiean  (Constitution  of  1917  sanctioned  the  basic 
ju-inciples  of  the  agrarian  reh)rm  as  established  by  the  Law  of  January 
6,  1915,  and  following  the  sjiirit  of  Article  11  provided  that  properties 
held  by  the  village  from  the  past,  returned  by  way  of  restitution,  or 
given  by  way  of  grant  may  be  held  in  common  “until  such  time  as  the 
manner  of  making  the  division  of  the  lands  shall  be  determined  by 
law.” 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  Law  of  January  0, 
1915,  and  Article  27  of  the  Constitution,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
issued  a  law  on  August  25,  1927,®  regulating  the  division  and  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  the  common  lands  among  those  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
entitled  to  this  benefit,  flowever,  the  condition  of  the  national 
treasury  had  heretofore  prevented  the  National  Agrarian  Commission 
from  engaging  a  group  of  engineers  siifhciently  large  to  carry  out  its 
|)ro visions  speedily. 

The  present  division  and  distribution  is  being  carried  out  in  those 
villages  where  legal  title  to  the  communal  lands  has  already  been 
granted  by  Presidential  action.  As  provided  by  law  *  first  the  engi¬ 
neers  set  aside  an  urban  zone  where  a  lot  is  to  be  provided  for  a  rural 
school  and  an  agricultural  experimental  field.  Second,  the  remaining 
lands  are  classified — forest  and  pasture,  tilled  or  tillable.  Then  the 
tilled  or  tillable  area  is  divided  into  lots  of  a  minimum  area  to  be 
fi.xed  by  the  National  Agrarian  Commission  with  the  consent  of  the 
President.  Except  in  cases  where  the  villager  has  other  sources  of 
income  besides  the  land  to  be  adjudged  to  him,  or  in  cases  of  units, 
such  as  irrigation  works,  which  are  indivisible  and  require  for  their 
exploitation  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  the  farmers,  the  size  of  the 
lots  must  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  or  exceed  the  maximum 
specified  in  Article  17  of  the  Law  for  the  Donation  and  Restitution  of 

*  Lty  quf  rrfnrma  la  Htglamentaria  inbrt  Keparticibn  dt  Tifrrag  EJidaleii  g  Comtitueion  drl  Palrimnnin  Parcel- 
ana  Ejidal  dt  19  dt  diciemhre  dt  1925,  IMario  Oficial,  Aur.  :<0.  1927. 

•  Decrtinque  modifica  la  Leg  del  /'olrimonio  Ejidal  g  la  dt  Ejidoa.  ngenltn,  Maria  Olicial.  Dec.  31,  1932. 
Art.  15. 
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Land  and  Water.®  This  article  fixes  the  size  of  the  lot  that  may  be 
"ranted  to  each  of  the  villagers  entitled  to  receive  land,  as  follows: 


Area 

Character  of  land;  (Hectares «) 

Irrigated  or  moist ure-retaiiiin(?  lands. _ 3  to  5 

Crop  lands,  first  grade . 4  to  6 

Crop  lands,  second  grade . 6  to  10 

Summer  pasture  lands _  8  to  12 

Summer  pasture  lands  for  stock  raising _  24 

Timber  lands _ _ _ _ _ _  5  to  10 

Arid  or  hilly  lands _ _ _ _  48 

'  Hectare  equals  2.47  acres. 


In  those  villages  that  have  more  land  than  is  needed  at  present  by 
the  inhabitants,  a  reserve  zone  will  be  formed  with  the  excess  lots 
which  may  be  granted  to  the  sons  of  villagers  when  they  marry  or 
reach  the  age  of  10,  as  well  as  to  farmers  from  neighboring  villages 
where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  land.  If  there  is  not  enough  land  to  go 
around,  the  available  acreage  is  to  be  increased  either  by  bringing  into 
cultivation  pasture  or  forest  lands  or  by  irrigation  or  draining  with  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  farmers  in  the  village.  The  law  pledges  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  National 
Agricultural  Credit  Bank  in  these  undertakings.  If  it  is  not  possible 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  village  in  this  manner,  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  not  sufficient  land  will  be  prepared.  In  such  a  case 
a  recent  amendment®  to  the  Law  of  Donation  and  Restitution  of 
Land  and  Water  simplifies  and  shortens  the  process  of  obtaining 
additional  land  for  the  village. 

The  division  of  the  communal  lands  began  in  the  villages  having 
sufficient  land  to  give  each  farmer  a  plot,  and  is  to  continue  in  those 
whose  area  for  distribution  can  be  increased  through  minor  irrigation 
projects,  as  well  as  in  villages  having  sufficient  funds  or  credit  with 
which  to  acquire  additional  land.  The  last  villages  in  which  the 
division  will  be  made  are  those  in  which  the  original  land  grant  will 
have  to  be  amplified  or  new  agricultural  centers  created. 

Once  the  project  for  the  division  and  distribution  of  the  land  has 
been  prepared  by  the  engineers,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  interested  villagers  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  National  Agrarian  Commission,  who  in  turn  will  submit  to 
that  body  all  ])ertinent  observations  made.  During  the  following  30 
days  any  villager  who  so  desires  may  submit  separately  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  any  observation  he  may  wish  to  make.  Once  the  Commission 
has  passed  final  judgment  on  the  project  the  distribution  of  the  lots 
begin.  I'nmarried  men  over  16,  married  men,  unmarried  women,  or 

>  Liy  quf  Tffundt  tn  la  dt  IMacicntf  y  HndUvcicattdf  Tierrat  y  Aguaf,  Ian  rrforman  y  adicionri  a  la  viinma, 
conlenidat  tn  Dtirrtn  de  17  dt  tntro  dt  1919,  JHatin  Oficial,  June  1,  1929. 

‘  Itttrtlo  qut  Ttforma  la  l.ty  dt  lutacior.tt  y  htrlilucicnt*  dt  Titnan  y  Agiiat,  Diaiio  Of.cial,  Dec.  31.  1932. 
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widows  wlio  support  families  are  entitled  to  receive  an  individual 
parcel  according  to  the  lawJ  Excluded  specifically  are:  Those  who 
own  land  equal  to  or  greater  in  area  than  that  which  they  would  receive; 
those  who  can  be  shown  to  have  a  capital  of  more  than  2,500  pesos; 
F'ederal,  State,  or  private  employees  who  have  a  salary  of  more  than 
75  pesos  a  month ;  and  professional  men.® 

In  making  the  distribution  of  the  lots  among  the  farmers  entitled 
to  receive  them,  preference  is  given  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Villagers 
or  the  heirs  of  villagers  who  were  shown  to  be  eligible  by  the  census 
taken  at  the  time  the  village  obtained  its  communal  lands  by  way  of 
restitution  or  grant,  provided  they  are  cultivating  the  plot;  (2) 
villagei-s  who  do  not  appear  in  the  census  but  have  tilled  their  plots 
regularly  for  more  than  two  years;  (3)  those  who  appeared  in  the 
census  and  are  not  working  any  lot  but  desire  to  do  so;  (4)  those  who 
have  a  recently  adjudicated  plot;  (5)  farmers  who  have  reached  the 
age  at  which  they  are  entitled  to  a  plot  and  do  not  have  one;  (6) 
farmers  from  other  villages  where  there  is  not  sufficient  land.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  assign  a  particular  plot  to  tbe  man  who  has 
been  occupying  it  or  has  made  improvements  on  it;  the  other  lands 
will  be  distributed  by  lot. 

When  there  is  not  sufficient  land  to  make  up  the  necessary  number 
of  lots  for  all  those  entitled  to  them,  the  potential  beneficiaries  are 
eliminated  in  tbe  inverse  order  of  the  above-mentioned  preferences, 
and  within  each  of  those  preferences  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
single  men  over  18®  and  under  21 ;  (2)  single  men  over  21 ;  (3)  married 
men  without  families;  and  (4)  married  men  with  families. 

A  list  is  made  of  farmers  without  land  because  they  were  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  distribution  of  lots  in  their  own  village,  so  that  they 
may  be  placed:  in  the  reserve  zones  of  others  where  there  is  an 
excess  of  land;  on  lots  which  might  be  reclaimed  from  untilled  com¬ 
mon  lands  througb  minor  irrigation  projects  carried  out  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Agrarian  Commission  with  the  cooperation  of  the  National 
Irrigation  Commission;  on  land  acquired  by  tbe  farmers  themselves 
through  the  financial  assistance  of  the  National  Agricidtural  Credit 
Bank;  on  lots  which  may  be  assigned  to  them  in  one  of  the  national 
irrigation  systems;  on  lands  which  are  divided  by  the  National 
Agricultural  Credit  Bank  and  other  similar  institutions;  in  new 
agricultural  centers  that  the  Federal  Government  may  establish; 
and  on  the  lots  provided  through  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  land 
originally  granted  to  a  village. 

One  million  pesos  is  to  be  placed  annually  at  the  disposal  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Credit  Bank  for  the  construction  of  minor 

'  Leu  ...  *  Dntaciones  y  Heitiluciones  de  Txerrae  y  Ayuae,  art.  IS. 

'  Ibid.,  art.  16. 

•  .Sic.— Editor. 
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irrifuition  projects  and  tlie  erection  of  houses  for  fanners  whose 
place  of  residence  has  been  shifted  as  a  result  of  the  land  distribution. 

The  ejidos  in  which  the  land  has  been  distributed  to  individuals 
remain  under  the  economic  protection  of  the  National  Afjricultural 
CVedit  Bank  which,  tofiether  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
in  charfrc  of  the  supervision,  control,  orfranization,  and  improvement 
of  a{rricultural  production,  cooperative  orpmization,  and  the  securing 
of  credit  for  improvements  in  the  land  and  homes  of  the  villagers. 

The  form  of  ownership  by  which  the  individual  holds  his  parcel  of 
land  is  a  recognition  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  villager  labors. 
He  has  permanent  possession  and  usufruct  of  the  soil  and  its  im¬ 
provements,  witii  all  rights  of  inheritance,  as  long  as  he  works  his  par¬ 
cel  of  land.  Neglect  to  till  the  land  for  more  than  one  year  or  death 
without  heirs  are  the  only  conditions  under  which  his  parcel  can 
return  to  the  village  commune  for  reallotment.  Otherwise,  not  even 
the  Federal  E.xecutive  can  take  it  away  from  him,  unless  he  is  com¬ 
pensated  with  a  similar  parcel  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  is  paid 
in  cash  for  the  improvements  he  may  have  made  on  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  protect  him  from  his  own  weakness  and  the  ambitions 
of  unscrupulous  persons,  his  private  property  right  is  limited  by 
the  fact  that  under  no  condition  whatsoever  can  he  alienate  either 
the  soil  or  its  products,  not  even  by  rental  or  mortgage.  Coexistent 
with  this  right  to  limited  private  ownership  of  his  own  i)arcel,  the 
villager  also  possesses  communal  rights  to  the  usufruct  of  the  village 
pasture  lands,  water,  and  forests,  which  are  administered  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  common  use  by  an  elected  committee  {Comisariado  Ejidal) 
under  tbe  supervision  of  a  Cornejo  de  Vigdancia,  also  elected  by  the 
local  community.  Here  again,  however,  the  law  provides  that  the 
village  has  not  the  right  of  transfer,  rental,  mortgage,  or  alienation 
in  any  form  whatsoever. 

Paragraph  VI  of  Article  20  of  the  Law  of  August  25,  1927,  which 
provided  that  a  person  to  whom  a  parcel  of  common  land  was  allotted 
should  pay  annually  15  percent  of  the  crops  obtained  from  his  parcel, 
or  its  equivalent,  for  taxes,  material  improvements,  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  cooperative  fund,  has  been  abolished.  The  States  of  the 
Federation  are  forbidden  to  levy  any  taxes  on  ejidal  property  except 
a  predial  tax,  which  in  no  case  may  amount  to  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  gross  production  of  the  ejido. — G.A.S. 


THE  FREE  PORT  OF  TURIAMO  IN  VENEZUELA 

In  conformity  with  a  law  of  May  25,  1928,  creating  the  Free  Port 
of  Turiamo,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  preliminary  studies  of 
the  work  to  be  done  there  have  been  made,  the  President  of  the 
Republic  issued  on  January  9,  1933,  a  decree  ordering  that  work  on 
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the  project  be  eoininenoed  at  once.  On  the  same  date  he  also  ordered 
work  hejiun  on  a  hifrhway  which  should  connect  the  port  with  the 
Maraeay-Valeneia  Highway  at  or  near  Guacara. 

The  port  of  Turiaino,  considered  by  many  travelers  as  second 
only  to  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  natural  beauty,  lies  in  the  State  of  Cara- 
hoho  almost  in  the  center  of  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela,  about 
20  miles  east  of  Puerto  Cabello  and  the  same  distance  northwest 
of  Maracay,  the  rich  cattle  region  of  the  country.  Besides  its  great 
commercial  advantages,  the  new  port  will  give  a  great  impetus  to 
tourist  travel,  since  passengers  may  be  landed  at  Turiaino  and 
taken  aboard  again  later  at  the  port  of  La  Guaira.  As  an  added 
attraction  for  travelers,  the  Government  is  planning  to  build  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  overlooking  the  port  a  modern  tropical 
hotel. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Commercial 
Conference,  which  met  at  Washington  in  October  1931,  discussed 
free  ports  and  approved  a  resolution  recommending  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  American  nations  the  establishment  of  such  ports. 
In  the  discussion  Mr.  R.  S.  MacElwee  spoke  of  Turiaino  as  follows: 

It  was  our  lioiior  to  design  the  terminals  at  Turiaino,  Venezuela,  for  General 
.Ilian  Vicente  Gdmez.  It  was  possible  in  that  beautiful  bay  to  lay  out  a  marginal 
(|uay  type  of  construction  of  several  thousand  feet  of  water  front  with  transit 
sheds  for  general  merchandise  and  passenger  accommodations,  and  immediately 
in  the  rear  a  series  of  modern  warehouses  easily  reached  by  fast  and  efficient 
electrical  industrial  trucks.  At  as  great  a  distance  inland  from  shipside  as  the 
terrain  would  permitwas  constructed  on  paper,  in  the  drawings,  a  double  steel 
fence  with  a  21-foot  space  between  the  two  fences  along  which  guards  could 
walk.  In  other  words,  any  smuggler  would  have  to  climb  two  10-foot  high 
barbed  wire  and  steel  fences  and  cross  the  beat  of  the  customs  guards.  At  the 
corners  of  the  enclosure  and  with  a  view  commanding  the  full  stretch  of  each  leg 
in  the  enclosure  were  steel-concrete  towers  for  the  guards,  with  a  machine  gun 
l)ill  box  and  rifle  stands  and  peep  holes.  This  was  a  guard  against  any  attempt 
to  rush  the  merchandise  in  the  stockade  in  case  of  mob  violence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  Turiaino  the  only  addition  to  the  well-designed  modern 
terminal,  from  the  freight  and  passenger  handling  standpoint,  to  create  the 
physical  features  of  a  free  port  and  to  protect  properly  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
was  this  double  fence  with  the  guard  towers  at  the  corners.  Ornamental  gates 
and  gate  houses  for  customs  officials  guarded  the  main  entrances  to  the  free  port. 

By  the  law  of  May  25,  1928,  signed  by  the  President  June  2  of 
the  same  year,  by  which  the  Free  Port  of  Turiaino  was  created  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  tariff  law,  the  Federal  E.xecutive 
was  authorized  to  equip  the  port  for  foreign  commerce  once  the  neces¬ 
sary  port  works  and  administrative  buildings,  including  a  custom¬ 
house,  had  been  completed.  The  law  also  stipulated  that  at  Turiaino 
no  taxes  should  be  levied  on  freight  or  passenger  vessels  entering  or 
leaving  the  port,  whatever  their  class,  tonnage,  or  nationality. 
Importers  may  leave  merchandise  in  special  customs  warehouses, 
whether  all  or  only  a  part  is  eventually  to  enter  Venezuela,  for  the 
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port  of  Turiamo  will  also  function  as  a  j)ort  of  transit  and  trans- 
shipinont. 

Inunediatcly  after  the  law  of  May  25,  1928,  had  been  promul- 
pited.  President  Cidinez  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  in  which 
he  offered  to  the  nation  property  then  belonging  to  him  on  the  site 
of  Turiamo,  for  the  construction  of  customhouse,  warehouses,  and 
other  public  offices. 

On  January  5,  1933,  President  (Idmez  sent  telegrams  to  the 
Presidents  of  the  States  of  Sucre,  Anzoategui,  Monagas,  Apure,  and 
Guarico,  giving  them  special  instructions  to  center  this  year  all 
])id)lic  works  activities  to  be  carried  out  according  to  the  outline 
prepared  by  the  Government,  on  the  construction  of  Turiamo  and 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  State  highways.  All  these 
works  are  to  he  completed  by  December  19,  1933,  as  a  national 
tribute  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  the  Liberator  Simon  Bolivar, 
on  the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth  (July  24,  1933),  and  to  the 
25th  anniveisary  of  the  present  regime.  -E.C.S. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  IN  BOLIVIA 

The  first  serious  steps  towards  organized  scientific  physical  educa¬ 
tion  in  Bolivia  were  taken  in  1909,  when  the  Normal  School  at  Sucre 
was  established;  hut  it  was  not  until  1914,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  General  Bureau  of  Physical  hMucation,  that  special  teachers  were 
appointed.  The  Bureau  began  its  activities  by  publishing  graded 
programs  adapted  especially  for  Bolivian  schools  and  organizing  a 
special  teacher-training  course.  In  1928  the  present  director  of  the 
Bureau,  Sr.  Saturnino  Rodrigo,  was  sent  to  Europe  to  study  theory 
and  practice.  On  his  return  he  reorganized  the  Bureau,  which  was 
made  a  dependency  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  proposed 
the  Institute  of  Advanced  Physical  Education,  which  was  created  in 
February  1931  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for  May 
1931,  p.  530,  for  a  description  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  and  the 
institute).  Uniform  graded  courses  for  the  entire  school  curriculum, 
from  kindergarten  through  the  si.xth  year  of  the  secondary  school, 
have  been  issued.  The  program  incorporates  native  games  and 
dances,  in  order  to  combine  physical  education  with  social  and  racial 
pride  in  a  manner  suited  to  national  needs. 

Physical  education  is  obligatory  in  all  educational  institutions; 
three  hours  of  gymnastic  e.xercises,  three  hours  of  games  and  recrea¬ 
tion,  at  least  one  afternoon  e.xcursion,  and  sports  in  combination  with 
games  and  e.xcursions,  are  required  every  week.  While  there  are  no 
special  playgrounds  for  children  in  Bolivia,  in  all  the  Departmental 
capitals  there  are  parks  with  playground  equipment  used  for  an  hour 
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every  day  by  school  groups  under  the  direction  of  their  professors, 
and  open  to  everyone  the  rest  of  the  time.  Stadia  have  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  five  principal  cities,  Oruro,  Potosi,  Sucre,  Cochabainha 
and  La  Paz;  that  of  La  Paz  now  accommodates  35,000  spectators, 
and  when  entirely  finished  will  accommodate  50,000. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  a  school  athletic  association, 
under  whose  auspices  interscholastic  games  and  gymnastic  meets 
may  be  heUl.  Among  the  popular  sports  in  Bolivia  are  football, 
tennis,  basket  ball,  and  bo.xing;  there  is  interest  in  swimming,  in 
places  where  the  sport  may  be  practiced,  and  in  handball  and  hiking, 
especially  among  the  Boy  Scouts.  Every  Department  has  an  athletic 
association  connected  with  the  National  Athletic  Association  of  La 
Paz,  which  is  a  member  of  the  International  Federation. 

The  General  Bureau  of  Physical  4]ducation  not  only  directs  the 
training  of  normal,  healthy  children  in  the  schools,  hut  also  supervises 
the  first  school  for  weak  children  to  he  established  in  the  Republic. 
It  was  founded  by  the  National  Antituherculosis  League  at  Obrajes, 
a  suburb  of  La  Paz,  situated  about  1,000  feet  lower  in  altitude. 
The  school  accepts  children  from  0  and  12  years  old  and  has  both 
boarding  and  day  pupils,  who  stay  four  months  at  least. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  director  specially  trained  for  the  work,  a 
medical  advisor,  a  specialist  in  health  activities,  elementary  school 
teachers,  and  trained  nurses.  As  the  purpose  of  the  institution  is  to 
improve  the  health  as  well  as  to  develop  the  mental  and  physical 
powers  of  the  patients,  no  child  spends  more  than  three  hours  daily  in 
school  work.  Academic  subjects  are  not  as  intensively  studied  as  in 
the  regular  schools  and  an  individual  schedule  is  drawn  up  for  each 
child;  greater  attention  is  given  to  open  air  classes,  where  emphasis  is 
put  on  drawing,  manual  training,  and  singing. 

During  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  its  establishment  103  children, 
who  were  under  the  care  of  the  school  from  4  to  10  months,  were  dis¬ 
charged.  The  pronounced  gain  in  weight,  height,  and  general  physical 
condition  was  gratifying  evidence  that  the  school  was  fulfilling  the 
purposes  for  which  it  had  been  established. — B.N. 


CENSUS  OF  UNEMPLOYED  IN  ARGENTINA 

On  July  8,  1932,  the  Argentine  National  Congress,  by  means  of 
Law  No.  11590,  ordered  that  a  census  he  made  of  the  nation’s  unem- 
jiloyed.  Shortly  afterward  the  necessary  regulations  were  issued  by 
the  E.xecutive,  and  the  investigation  was  begun  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Labor  {Departamento  Xacional 
del  'J'rabajo). 
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On  the  blanks  filled  out  by  the  unemployed,  these  were  requested  to 
furnish,  besides  the  usual  personal  data,  information  as  to  how  lon^r 
they  had  been  out  of  work  and  whether  they  had  been  unemployed 
before,  and  if  so,  whether  this  happened  periodically.  They  were 
also  asked  to  state  the  cause  of  their  unemployment,  and  the  number 
of  days  they  were  usually  employed. 

The  work  of  the  census  was  carried  out  directly  throujrh  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  in  Buenos  Aires,  throujrh  the  postal  authorities  in  the  rest 
of  the  nation,  and  in  remote  districts  where  no  post  offices  exist, 
throufrh  the  judiciary  and  police  authorities. 

When  the  census  was  completed,  it  was  seen  that  it  showed  a  total 
of  333,997  unemployed,  of  whom  315,473  were  men  and  1S,524 
women.  Of  those  out  of  work,  67.41  percent  were  Argentineans.  The 
next  highest  percentages  were  those  of  Italians,  12.43;  Spaniards, 
8.60;  Czecho-Slovaks,  8.60;  and  Poles,  2.85.  Some  of  the  other 
nationalities  represented,  each  of  which  furnished  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  total,  were  Germans,  Bolivians,  Brazilians,  Chileans,  French, 
British,  Lithuanians,  Paraguayans,  Peruvians,  Portuguese,  Russians, 
Cruguayans  and  Jugo-Slavs.  Distribution  by  occupation  showed 
that  most  of  the  unemployed  were  casual  laborers  (77,748),  agricul¬ 
tural  and  mine  workers  (70,840),  building  workers  (39,463),  commer¬ 
cial,  hank,  and  insurance  employees  (29,197),  and  transport  workers 
(23,366). 

The  detailed  statistics  of  unemployment  by  occupation  were  as 
follows: 


1 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

1 

unemployed 

total 

l'ii.s|K>cified  activities _ 

7,  807 

2.  34 

.\gric\ilturc,  stock  raising,  mining . . . . 

70,  840 

21.  20 

Food.stuffs _ _ _ 

3,  879 

1.  16 

Commerce,  hanks,  offices,  insurance _ 

29.  197 

8.  74 

Clothing;  barl)er  and  hairdressing  shops . . 

9,  605 

2.  87 

Construction _ 

39.  463 

11.  82 

Electricity,  gas,  and  water . . . . 

3.  944 

1.  18 

.\mnsements . . . 

1,033 

.  34 

Students  and  pensioners _ _ _  . 

4.  662 

1.  39 

Printing  and  allied  trades . . . . . . 

3.235 

.  97 

Hotels,  restaurants,  bars,  etc . . . 

5.  147 

1.  .54 

Lnn>l)er. . . . . . . 

9,  041 

2.  70 

Metallnrgv  and  allied  trades . . . 

7.  192 

2.  16 

Baking,  milling,  etc . . . . 

4.  169 

1.  25 

Dav  laborers _ 

77,  748 

23.  28 

Chemical _ _ _ _ 

1.  352 

.  40 

Domestic  service _  . 

7,  849 

2.  35 

Government,  provincial  and  municipal  employees . . 

10.  271 

3.  08 

Sanitary  and  health  seryices _ 

1  1, 850 

.  55 

Telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio _ _ _ 

1,  227 

.  37 

Maritime  and  fluyial  transportation;  iM)rt  seryices _ 

11,  120 

3.  33 

Air  and  land  transportation _ 

23.  366 

6.  98 

Total _ 

1  333,  997 

1  KM).  (Ml 
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The  hifrhest  numbers  of  unemployed  were  shown  by  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires  (88,93()),  the  Federal  District  of  Buenos  Aires  (87,223), 
and  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  (44,272). 

Dr.  Jose  Fifrueroa,  under  whose  direction  the  census  was  taken, 
remarks  in  the  report  presented  at  the  time  the  final  figures  were 
submitted,  that  the  census  clearly  indicates  the  degree  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  existing  in  the  various  branches  of  national  activity,  and  that 
while  it  is  not  possible  to  affirm  that  the  number  of  unemployed 
registered  in  the  census  corresponds  exactly  to  the  number  of  pei’sons 
who  are  out  of  work,  there  does  exist  a  very  definite  relationship 
between  the  statistics  of  unemployment  in  each  branch  of  national 
activity  and  the  degree  of  importance  and  development  of  each  of 
said  branches,  as  well  as  the  density  of  population  in  each  geo¬ 
graphical  area.  In  other  words,  the  census  shows  accurately  which 
are  the  national  activities  most  affected  by  unemployment.  The 
statistical  value  of  the  census  would,  of  course  be  greatly  increased  if 
figures  were  available  for  the  total  number  of  persons  employed,  and 
if  the  general  national  eensus  were  of  the  same  date  as  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  census  and  had  been  carried  out  with  rigorous  accuracy.  Lack¬ 
ing  these  statistics,  if  is  impossible  to  make  what  would  be  most  valu¬ 
able  comparisons,  but  even  under  such  conditions  the  value  of  the 
census  is  great  and  the  data  therein  contained  highly  useful. 

The  interpretation  of  the  picture  presented  by  the  census  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  personal  views  of  the  interpreter.  The  Revista  de 
Ecommla  Argentina  for  February  1930,  states:  “According  to 
calculations  made  by  Dr.  Alejandro  E.  Bunge,  in  the  middle  of  1914 
unemployment  amounted  to  321,000  persons  (approximately  13.7 
percent  of  the  population).  In  1917  the  unemployed  numbered 
456,000,  or  19.4  percent  of  the  population,  declining  in  subsequent 
years  to  170,000  in  1920,  representing  7.2  percent  of  the  total.  In  the 
winter  of  1926  the  unemployed  were  estimated  at  300,000,  a  figure 
which  has  been  diminishing  in  later  years.” — A.C. 


RECOGNITION  OF  POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN  IN  URUGUAY 

A  law  passed  by  the  (leneral  Assembly  of  ITuguay  and  approved 
by  the  National  Council  of  Administration  on  December  16,  1932, 
granted  to  women  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  in  national  and 
municipal  government.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with  Article  10 
of  the  Constitution  of  1917,  which  reads:  “Recognition  of  the  right 
of  women  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  in  national  or  municipal  govern¬ 
ment,  or  in  both  at  the  same  time,  can  be  given  only  by  a  majority 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  total  membership  of  each  Chamber.” 
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The  law  states  that  all  electoral  provisions  now  in  force  are 
applicable  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  and  therefore  announces 
certain  changes  in  the  electoral  laws,  made  necessary  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  voters.  The  provisions  of  the  law  were  drafted 
with  a  view  to  the  participation  of  women  in  the  election  scheduled 
for  1934.— B.X. 


r.  A  T I  .\  A  M  E  K  I  ('  A  N 
WO.MEN  AT  GENEVA. 

At  the  I9S2  .\ssenibly  of  llie 
Leacue  of  X  at  ions,  t  wo  wom¬ 
en  (felepates  from  Latin 
American  rei>ut)lics  took  an 
active  part  in  discussions 
concerning  tlie  nationality 
of  married  women  .\t  the 
left  is  Senora  Dofla  Maria 
<le  Pir.ano.  deleeate  from 
('olomhia,  ami  at  the  riitht. 
Senora  Dona  Marta  Ver- 
para.  Chilean  delepate  to  the 
.\ssemhly.  leavinp  a  meet- 
inp  of  the  First  Commission, 
of  which  they  were  mem- 
hers. 


NECROLOGY 


Armando  Jaramillo  Valderrama. — Tlie  President  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  Chile,  Don  Armando  Jaramillo  Valderrama,  died  at  San¬ 
tiago  on  December  29,  1932.  He  was  born  on  May  10,  1880,  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  landholding  family  long  established  in  the  Department 
of  San  Fernando,  Province  of  Colchagua.  Senor  Jaramillo  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Instituto  Nacional  and  the  University  of  Chile,  where 
he  received  a  law  degree  in  1909.  Shortly  after  his  graduation  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  commune  of  Xancagua,  and  in  1915  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  representative  of  San  Fernando. 
This  post,  which  he  occupied  for  three  consecutive  terms,  marked  his 
entrance  into  national  politics.  He  soon  made  rapid  strides  in  his 
career.  During  the  relatively  short  period  of  10  years  (1915-25)  he 
held  the  portfolios  of  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  Industry  and  Public 
Works,  and  Justice  and  Education,  and  was  twice  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Republic.  A  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  he  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  President  Alessandri  and  was  active  in  bringing 
about  his  recall  to  office  in  1925.  In  1929  he  was  appointed  In- 
tendente  of  the  Province  of  Colchagua,  a  post  held  by  one  of  his 
ancestors  a  century  before.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until,  5 
months  before  his  death,  the  directors  of  the  Central  Bank  elected 
him  to  the  presidency  of  that  institution. 

Juan  Francisco  Rodriguez  Cast  die  jo. — Don  Juan  Francisco  Rodriguez 
Castillejo,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Guatemalan  bar  and  former 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  died  at 
Guatemala  City  on  January  9,  1933. 

Abelardo  Rodriguez  Vrdaneta.—  On  January  11,  1933,  Don  Abelardo 
Rodriguez  Urdaneta,  one  of  the  best  known  Dominican  painters  and 
sculptors,  died  in  his  native  city,  Santo  Domingo,  at  the  age  of  63. 
He  was  the  founder  and  for  25  years  director  of  the  Academy  of 
P'ine  Arts,  established  in  1908.  His  bust  of  Juan  Pablo  Duarte,  the 
founder  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  was  selected  by  his  Government 
for  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Heroes  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Dr.  Julio  Corredor  Latorre. — The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Julio  Corredor 
Latorre  on  January  22,  1933,  at  Mexico  City  has  been  profoundly 
felt  in  Bogota  and  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  accredited  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Colombia. 

(ten.  Eugenio  Sdnchez  Agramonte. — Gen.  Eugenio  Sanchez  Agra- 
monte,  a  distinguished  Cid)an  physician,  former  Senator,  Cabinet 
Minister,  and  leader  in  the  War  of  Independence,  died  in  Habana  on 
March  9,  1933. 
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Juan  (imilhevU)  (idmez. — Juan  (lualberto  Gomez,  Cuban  patriot, 
(lied  on  March  5,  1933,  at  his  home  in  Manajrua,  near  Habana,  at  the 
ajre  of  78.  “With  his  death  a  fragment  of  the  soul  of  the  past  has 
left  us;”  thus  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  Seeretarr  of  State,  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  the  Cuban  people  at  the  loss  of  one  of  their  most  beloved 
revolutionary  leaders.  General  Gcunez  was  born  on  a  sugar  jdanta- 
tion  in  the  Province  of  Matanzas  on  July  12,  18.74;  after  completing 
his  education  in  Paris  he  travelled  as  a  teacher  through  the  French 
Antilles,  returning  to  Habana  to  edit  the  newspaper  Ln  Discusiou. 
Subsecpiently  he  spent  10  years  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  the  editor 
of  El  Pueblo,  El  Profjreso,  and  La  Tnhnmi  and  distinguished  himself 
as  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Early  in  his  life 
he  engaged  in  the  campaigns  for  the  independence  of  his  count rv* 
which  Spain  su])pressed  only  to  see  new  ones  rise.  Known  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Cuban  orators  as  well  as  a  journalist  of  ability,  he  con¬ 
ducted  an  indefatigable  campaign  for  freedom  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  189.5  he  abandoned  this  phase  of  the  struggle  for  action  in 
the  field,  joining  his  friend  Marti,  the  apostle  of  Cuban  independence, 
in  an  insurrection  which  brought  death  to  the  latter  and  imi)rison- 
ment  in  Morocco  to  Gchnez.  After  his  country*  was  freed  he  became 
politically  prominent,  taking  part  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly 
and  serving  in  the  national  legislature.  A  few  days  before  his  death 
the  Cuban  Senate,  in  recognition  of  the  many  services  which  he  had 
rendered  his  country,  voted  him  a  gift  of  $10,000. 

Dr.  Iloiinrato  Vd~(]uez. — Dr.  Honorato  Vazquez,  the  distinguished 
F^niadorean  jurist,  legislator,  diplomat,  educator,  and  man  of  letters, 
died  at  Cuenca  on  Januaiy*  20,  1933.  In  appreciation  of  the  many 
services  which  he  rendered  his  country  during  his  long  ])ublic  career 
the  National  Government  decreed  2  days  of  oflicial  mourning. 

CarloH  (le  la  Rosa. — Don  Carlos  de  la  Rosa,  Cuban  Senator  and 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  died  at  Cardenas  on  February  10,  1933. 
Prior  to  the  modification  of  the  Cuban  Constitution  in  1928,  he  was 
Vic('-President  of  the  Republic. 

Dr.  Paula  de  Fratdht.—  i)i\  February  1.5,  1933,  Brazil  lost  one  of 
her  illustrious  sons  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Andrt*  I^iulo  Gustavo  de 
Frontin,  an  eminent  engiiu'er,  educator,  humanitarian,  and  statesman. 
For  over  half  a  century  his  dynamie  personality,  generous  public 
spirit,  and  forceful  character  made  him  an  outstanding  figure. 

He  was  born  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  17,  1860.  At  the  age 
of  16  he  graduated  from  the  Polytechnicum  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  as 
civil  engineer  and  geographer  with  an  additional  degree  in  physics 
and  mathematics,  and  a  year  later  (1877)  as  mining  engineer.  In 
1880  he  was  appointed  chief  resident  engineer  of  the  Fran(,*a  Reser¬ 
voir,  Borough  of  Santa  Thereza,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  subsequently 
chief  engineer  of  the  new  water  works  of  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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The  experience  wliicli  lie  had  aeipiired  in  water-supply  work  enabled 
him  to  carry  out  the  difficult  task  of  providing;  water  for  Assurua,  in 
the  district  of  Chique-Chicpie,  State  of  Bahia,  and  stood  him  in  "ood 
stead  when  in  1899  he  accomplished  the  feat  of  brin"in<r  water  to  the 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  then  sufferinfi  from  a  serious  droufTht,  within 
n  days.  This  is  commonly  considered  the  most  notable  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  professional  career. 

Twice  appointed  director  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil,  he 
effected  considerable  and  important  improvements  such  as  the  dupli¬ 
cation  of  mountain  tunnels  to  provide  double-track  facilities  and  the 
extension  of  the  lines,  lie  was  elosely  associated  with  improvements 
in  his  native  city,  servin';  in  1890  as  member  of  tbe  sanitation  com¬ 
mission  for  tbe  Federal  capital  and  in  1904  as  chief  of  the  commission 
which,  durint;  the  administration  of  President  Rodrijmes  Alves, 
constructed  the  modern  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  the  main  downtown 
business  artery  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

lie  represented  the  Federal  District  in  the  Senate  in  1917,  1918 
(resi'rniu';  to  become  mayor  of  Rio),  and  1920,  and  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1919.  For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Engineer¬ 
in';  Club  and  member  of  numerous  other  scientific  societies.  The 
impressive  homage  paid  him  by  tbe  people  and  the  Government  of 
Brazil  on  his  death  are  an  elocjuent  testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  generally  held. 

a 


